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SAVING WITH MODERN POWER 


O. the lines of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
Baldwin 4-8-4 type locomotives are handling the North 
Coast Limited between St. Paul, Minn. and Livingston, 
Mont.—a run of 1008 miles without changing locomo- 
tives. These trains ordinarily consist of 12 to 15 cars 
but frequently go as high as 18 cars. 

Ability to make long runs is one of the money-saving 


benefits derived from the use of modern locomotives 
designed for a specific service. 
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What happened 
| after the Locomotive 
passed the 


indication’? 








When train “A” passes signal 506, (in illustration above) 19 6000 Grsene— 
the “approach” indication on the “Union” Continuous —Why “Union” Continuous Cab Signals are effective 


in improving railway service. 
Cab Signal in the locomotive of train “B” will immedi- 1 eae aa train operation. 


woke \ ”" 2. Expedite traffic. 
ately change to the less restrictive green or “proceed 1 Sialic he ie 
A ‘ 5 eer s - WDM” tive of fog, other weather con curves OF 
indication, thus permitting the engineman of train “B physica! abstractions. 
to resume normal speed, regardless of the location of er nee oe 


the train in the block. 
6. Determine location of broken rails. 


By permitting increase of speed at any point when a 1 aidiaiadal tp sally lead 
less restrictive indication is received, the maintenance 8. Cab Signal duplicated on fireman's side. 
; ey e oe a ‘ 9. Indications are easily read. 
of schedules is facilitated. “Union” Cab Signals make 10. Effect operating economies. 
possible shortening of running time, thus further 


increasing customer good-will. 


There are other good reasons for installing “Union” 
Coded Continuous Cab Signals. We'll tell you about them. 
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NEW ACTORS, OLD PLAY: There 
is a well-known swindle whereby a slicker 
calls upon a sorrowing widow the day after 
the funeral to “deliver the Bible her hus- 
band ordered with her name stamped on 
it.” Her critical powers blunted by grief 
and moved to tears at his reminder of the 
dead man’s love, the bereaved lady gladly 
pays $10 for a 59-cent book. The Wash- 
ington Administration, finding the people 
in an emotional state over national defense, 
slips over the St. Lawrence Seaway on 
them—which has exaetly the same con- 
nection with the national emotion that the 
slicker’s Bible has with the widow’s love 
for her husband. The ethical distinction be- 
tween the two jobs lies in the differences in 
the sums of money involved. 

c) 
WHY SNUBBERS?: The whole variety 
of vibrations to which a freight car is sub- 
jected is discussed in an article herein by 
Cyrus Holland (three “translations” and 
three “rotations’—one set of such motions 
by the car body and a separate set for each 
pair of trucks, or 18 different agitations 
for the car as a whole). How some of 
these vibrations may tend to “build up”’— 
with effects to lading which are scarcely 
constructive—is described by the author, 
who then proceeds to relate how this harm- 
ful motion may be controlled—first theo- 
retically and then practically, with snub- 
bing devices. 

) 
1940 PURCHASE DETAILS: The 
final detailed figures of railroad purchases 
in 1940 are given in an article elsewhere 
in this issue. Total expenditures were 1.16 
billions—an increase of 14 per cent over 
1939, 

2 
POST-WAR SPENDING: The army 
doctors in the last war, some contend, 
treated everything from insomnia to a 
broken leg with two simple remedies— 
iodine and Epsom salts. It is said that 
Dr. Roosevelt’s prescription for any na- 
tional ill is “a new law and a billion dol- 
lars.” That is how he treated the depres- 
sion for eight years. This is the same pre- 
scription he is writing almost daily now, 
to provide for national defense and for 
aid to Britain. And this week he has an- 
nounced a huge post-war public works 
program, indicating that he is going to 
keep on calling for the only medicine he 
knows. What will happen when the doc- 
tor’s bill surpasses the patient’s assets? 
“All we have to fe-ah, is fe-ah itself.” 

) 
AN “INCREDIBLE” EXPERT: Dean 
Pound has a good term for many alleged 
government “experts.” Their expertness, 
he says, is ex officio. Anyhow, a researcher 
in the employ of the TNEC, as noted in 
these pages last week, reported that the 
A. A. R. had spent the well-nigh “incred- 
ible” sum of over 100 million dollars on 
Propaganda activities in the past two de- 
cades. Mr. Pelley has now written to 
Senator O’Mahoney, drawing his attention 
to the fact that his “incredible” expert got 
his figures from that old reliable source 
of objective economic information, the 
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paper “Labor”; and that this researcher 
made no effort to check the accuracy of 
this “incredible” information at the A. A. R. 

e 
METAMORPHOSIS: Due to a shift in 
the character of its traffic, the Rock Island 
found itself with a freight house at Min- 
neapolis which was larger than it needed, 
while its produce facilities were inadequate. 
So the road effected a swap—the freight 
house was transformed into a modern prod- 
uce terminal and the former produce lay- 
out now serves as a freight house. The 
construction details of this shift are given 
in an illustrated article herein. 

) 
TOWARD DESPOTISM: Attention 
is called in the leading editorial herein to 
the fact that property-owners can no longer 
look to the courts, as once they could, for 
very much protection of their property. 
The courts recently—as legislators and ad- 
ministrative agencies have long done—are 
seemingly turning to an “appeasement” 
frame of mind. The “have-nots” are 
clamoring for the property of the “haves,” 
and the policy seems to be that the law 
should be interpreted to placate those 
whose cries are loudest. The editorial con- 
tends that the course now being followed 
will lead to despotism. It would also lead 
inevitably to national poverty. Present 
unhappy conditions continue because those 
who have the true facts to give to the 
people are backward about doing the job 
which needs doing; while persons talking 
the language of the man in the street 
are, almost without exception, playing him 
for a sucker. 

e 
WAGES ON DEFUNCT ROAD: An 
amazing Adjustment Board referee decision 
(but one is apt to get hardened by amaze- 
ment from this source) is reported herein. 
A railroad is abandoned, and trainmen ap- 
ply to the Board for compensation under 
their mileage minimum guarantee which 
held while the road was being operated— 
and, believe it or not, the referee awards 
the trainmen’s claim: despite the fact that 
they had drawn unemployment relief money 
for the period. 

a 
BLUENOSE ECONOMY: A profitable 
use of trucks by the Dominion Atlantic in 
Nova Scotia, to give a combined collec- 
tion-and-delivery and way-freight-substitu- 
tion service, is described in an illustrated 
article in the Motor Transport Section 
herein. The advantages of the new service 
are two sided—economies from the elimina- 
tion of way-freight trains and heavier traf- 
fic from better service to shippers. 

) 


CHI.-FLA. TRAINS: The three stream- 
lined coach trains which were put in joint 
operation in December by nine railroads 
to give daily luxurious and economical 
service between Chicago and Florida have 
brought a welcome increase in traffic. The 
trains have boosted traffic by 35 per cent 
and have been earning an overall aver- 
age of $2.25 per mile. Questions asked of 
passengers reveal that new passengers have 
been drawn primarily from automobiles. 
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REWARD FOR FEALTY: The rail- 
roads are moving the nation’s vital defense 
trafic with unprecedented speed and ef- 
ficiency and are doing their patriotic duty 
in laying in supplies of rolling stock and 
other materials to enable them to meet all 
predictable needs of the national defense. 
When the period of danger is past, how is 
their faithful service to be remembered? 
Well, for one thing, the plan is to dig 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and thereby re- 
lieve them of as much traffic and employ- 
ment as possible. Then, just for good 
measure, a huge post-war public works 
program is now being made ready, doubt- 
less containing many schemes for additional 
canals and superhighways. 


SABOTAGE WRECK: The derailment 
of the Pennsylvania’s “Buckeye”—caused 
by saboteurs tampering with a_ rail—is 
described and illustrated herein. 

8 
SHACKLES OFF RR TRUCKS: The 
heartening decision of the I. C. C. in the 
Kansas City Southern Transport Company 
case is reviewed at length in the Motor 
Transport Section in this issue. Hereto- 
fore railroads have been stymied in their 
efforts to provide co-ordinated truck serv- 
ice, by a Commission ruling which forbade 
hauling goods in a railroad truck unless the 
goods did some traveling by rail. This re- 
quirement has now been removed, despite 
the objections of the truck operators—the 
Commission holding that no carrier can 
claim a vested right in the continued in- 
efficient operation of a rival. 

.) 
JIM CROW IN COURT: The Supreme 
Court last week heard arguments on the 
question whether the Jim Crow laws of 
many Southern states can be enforced 
against interstate passengers. Congress- 
man Mitchell, a Negro, is behind the ac- 
tion; and the Justice Department contended 
that the I. C. C. “erroneously supposed” 
that Arkansas’ Jim Crow law applies to 
interstate commerce. 

= 
FORWARDER BILLS: Forwarder 
regulation legislation continues to make 
progress—but perhaps not altogether in the 
direction that these transportation middle- 
men have in mind. The I. C. C., for in- 
stance, has sent a report to the House 
Committee which scarcely adds to the 
prestige of the bill the forwarders and 
truckers are favoring. Meantime the 
Senate committee has issued a favorable 
report on S. 210, the bill of Senators Reed 
and Wheeler, which is not at all the sort 
of regulatory control the forwarders have 
in mind. 

a 
PERISHABLES RATE INDEX: In- 
dex numbers of railroad rates have been 
compiled by the Department of Agriculture, 
as reported in the news pages herein. The 
base period of 100 is assigned to the twelve 
months embracing the last half of 1913 
and the first half of 1914. On that base, 
all fruits and vegetables bore a rate of 
162 in 1920 which, by 1938, had fallen to 
134. 


In the past year more Diesel locomotives 


were placed in service on the railroads 


than any other type of motive power 
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Management's Duty to Owners 


Any organism, to survive, must maintain its adapta- 
bility to changing circumstances. There isn’t much 
question, for example, that the railroads would have 
fared better in meeting highway competition if they 
had awakened a little sooner than they did to its pos- 
sibilities, and had begun to adapt themselves to the new 
situation somewhat more quickly than they did. A 
revolution has taken place, and is continuing, in the 
political and legal framework in which business is trans- 
acted in this country—and business organizations, to 
survive this revolution, need to be acutely aware of 
what is going on; and to modify their practices to the 
extent necessary and possible to enable them to outlast 
these changes. 


Management's Obligation 


It is the duty of this paper to report to its readers its 
interpretation of this political and legal revolution as it 
affects the railroad industry, in the same way that it is 
our job to render account of the technological innova- 
tions which are applicable.to railway operation. Man- 
agement cannot omit taking into consideration such 
political and legal factors, any more than it could safely 
ignore applicable mechanical and engineering develop- 
ments. There is, though, a strong tendency to under- 
estimate these social changes, because for so many gen- 
erations we have taken the institution of private prop- 
erty for granted. It has seemed, like the roundness of 
the earth, a condition which, once discovered, would 
stay that way henceforth. Recent developments point 
to a different conclusion. 

The change that is taking place can, perhaps, be 
illustrated by an analogy with mediation and arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes. Under the arbitration process, 
a dispute is, supposedly, weighed on its merits—and 
the decision is made for or against one of the parties, 
solely on the justice or injustice of his position. Under 
mediation, by contrast, the mediator is not primarily 
concerned with who is right and who is wrong. What he 
is looking for is a compromise which will assure peace 


(however temporary). Usually the stronger party to 
a dispute under mediation will demand somewhat more 
than what is just; while the weaker party will be will- 
ing to compromise somewhat short of a square deal 
for himself in order to avoid a long-drawn-out conflict 
in which he might be altogether annihilated. Appease- 
ment, in other words. 


“Appeasement” vs. Justice 


The “mediation,” or appeasement, attitude (as op- 
posed to an ideal of resolute justice “without fear or 
favor”) has long been a characteristic of legislative 
bodies, and has perhaps been the dominant influence in 
the deliberations of administrative agencies. Legislators 
have been recognized as having special tenderness for 
local interests, and their giving some ear to popular 
clamor rather than to the sober contemplation of the 
long-run interest of the nation as a whole has been 
accepted as a fact, however deplorable. Up until re- 
cently, however, this “mediation,” or appeasement, atti- 
tude had not made much headway in the federal courts. 
When Mr. Dooley said that the Supreme Court fol- 
lowed the election returns, his observation was more 
prophetic than descriptive of conditions at the time 
he spoke. 

This new attitude has recently been making headway 
in the courts, but it has not yet succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself in place of the Constitution. If the Amer- 
ican people can be awakened to what is going on, 
probably it will not succeed in doing so. The argument 
of the “appeasement” philosophy is that political 
equality and economic inequality are incompatible. 
Since every man, no matter how dumb or lazy, now 
has just as much political power as his more energetic 
and resourceful neighbor, the numerically strong 
“underprivileged” (it is argued) are going to use 
politics to put an end to their economic inequality. 

The “appeasers” do not believe it worth while to re- 
sist those who demand unearned economic equality, nor 
to explain to them that equalizing incomes to the ex- 
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tent of discouraging possessors of superior talents from : 


exercising these talents for increasing national produc- 
tion, will make us all poorer—including those who are 
poor enough already. Instead, the “appeasers” believe 
it is more “realistic” to follow the easy formula which 
says that “the wheel that squeaks the loudest should 
get the grease.” The process of taking more and more 
from the productive and thrifty to give to the less pro- 
ductive and less thrifty is called “dynamic democracy” 
or “democracy on the march.” Those who sympathize 
with the process are hailed as “forward looking,” while 
those who question the wisdom of trying to make un- 
equal things equal are anathematized as “legalists” and 
“reactionaries.” 

The politicians—(whether they are administrators, 
legislators, or are seated on the bench) who defend this 
“dynamic” viewpoint deny—whether consciously or not, 
that there is such a thing as absolute right and wrong 
in dealings between people. They are mediators, lean- 
ing toward one of the litigants. Instead of un- 
changing principles of right and wrong, they say, our 
fundamental law—even the Constitution itselfi—is just 
a set of conventional rules which are to be enforced 
so long as a majority of the people are satisfied with 
them; but which we should quickly modify when the 
majority wants (or thinks it wants) something else. 
These politicians are persuaded that the majority now 
wants some big changes in the rules for the ownership 
of property and the distribution of income, and they 
- are proceeding to give the majority those things just 
as fast as they can. Opponents are advised to accept 
piecemeal expropriation gratefully, as an alternative to 
forthright communism. If these changes ruin our eco- 
nomic system and ultimately reduce the standard of 
living of even our poorest citizens, that is no worry to 
the appeasement philosophy. By the time the public 
finds out it has been led down a blind alley, those who 
led it there will likely all be dead—prior to that time, 
they will enjoy power flowing from the expropriation of 
the wealth accumulated by the thrift of others. If the 
majority doesn’t demand changes big enough or fast 
enough, the “dynamic” politicians whet its appetite by 
radio, press and movie propaganda and by sample dis- 
tributions of other people’s property and income. 


How Court Policy Has Changed 


The old Supreme Court, with its adherence to the 
Constitution and the body of traditional law, stood in 
the way of “democracy on the march”’—hence the 
scheme of the “realists” to pack it, which strategem 
later was found to have been unnecessary, as several old 
judges resigned and it was possible to name “forward 
looking” jurists to succeed them. The recent whole- 
sale reversal by the new Supreme Court of its previous 
position on crucial issues, having to do with the secur- 
ity of property and limitation of the functions of the 
government, sufficiently illustrates what is taking place. 

This revolution is having, and will continue to have, 
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a profound effect on the security and the earning power 
of property entrusted to industrial managements. 
Hence, managers have a professional obligation to 
understand this revolution and its implications. There 
are at least two aspects in which it may be approached, 
viz., (1) the extent to which industrial managers may 
find it obligatory and possible to take action to modify 
a course of events destructive of the property entrusted 
to their care; (2) the fact that industry cannot in future 
rely, as it has so largely in the past, for the protection 
of its income and property on justice obtainable in 
the courts; in addition it must vigorously defend itself 
in the “court” of mass public opinion. First, as to the 
propriety and feasibility of action which industrial man- 
agements might take to put the brakes on a movement 
of such plain anti-social purpose: 


Who Corrupts Public 
Opinion Builds a Frankenstein 


In endeavoring to preserve the Constitution and the 
body of law which are the sole protection of industrial 
property, managements should at the very least re- 
frain from acting in a manner calculated to foster the 
substitution of political favoritism for even-handed jus- 
tice—by courts, by legislators, or by administrators. 
That is to say: Management should come before the. 
“court” of public opinion, as before any other court, 
with its own hands scrupulously clean. Management 
and owners are a numerical minority who will be per- 
mitted to retain their function only so long as there is 
recognition by the courts and an intelligent public that 
managers and owners further the public interest. When 
managements misinform and corrupt public opinion, 
they are cutting the ground right out from under their 
own feet. 

That some business managements are not above such 
myopic behavior is illustrated by the current ballyhoo 
against alleged “trade barriers” to trucks and the mis- 
use of such words as “taxes” and “reciprocity” in this 
connection. How these words are being used to confuse 
and deceive the public is set forth in detail in a little 
booklet issued by the Association of American Rail- 
roads entitled “Words—Good and Bad.” Since any 
reader of these pages can, probably, secure a copy of 
this booklet by asking for it, we shall not attempt to 
describe it further. The use of such a term as “the 
full dinner pail” to fool the innocent citizen into voting 
for a high tariff, against his own interest and for the 
selfish enrichment of certain industrial monopolists, is 
another example of business’ poisoning of the well 
from which it drinks—a piece of deception on the same 
ethical level as the parade of such terms as the “for- 
gotten man,” the “more abundant life,” and “purchas- 
ing power for the masses” to induce the bewildered 
citizen to take control of production out of the hands 
of producers and put it into that of the politician. 

So much for at least one step which management 
can take against the growing practice of deciding im- 
portant issues by the equivalent of a show of hands, by 
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people who do not know the true facts of the cases on 
which they sit in judgment. Another important ap- 
proach to this problem consists in the steps which man- 
agement may take to get a square deal directly from 
the public. Obviously, if the courts, in deciding cases, 
are going to give greater weight ‘henceforth (as legis- 
latures and administrators have long been inclined to 
do) to what a majority of the people think they want, 
rather than to what the informed experience of cen- 
turies indicates the long-run public interest (i. e., true 
justice) to be—then the only way to protect the long- 
run public interest will be to have a much-better-in- 
formed public opinion in future than in the past. As 
the learned Mr. Woodlock (former Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner) writes, somewhat pessimistically, 
in the Wall Street Journal: 

“For good or ill the world has passed for the first time on its 
long career into the hands of the mass-man. That seems to be 


beyond all doubt. And that means that the demagogue’s day 
is here.” 


We say that Mr. Woodlock writes pessimistically 
(though perhaps realistically) because it yet remains 
to be demonstrated that ordinary people cannot learn 
or would be unwilling to apply the fundamental rules 
of right and wrong necessary to their own welfare. 
They do not have such information now, for one thing, 
because nobody is taking the trouble, persistently and 
on a large scale, to give it to them. Neither have they 
yet had the bitter experience which they certainly will 
run into if the continued political discouragement of 
initiative, of excellence, of hard work, and of thrift 
turns out not to be the path to the “more abundant 
life” for all. Our system of law and our Constitution 
represent the cumulative wisdom of many generations 
of devoted and learned men. Such a body of knowl- 
edge is much more likely to be an accurate guide to a 
prosperous society than the shifting hunches of a 
“demagogued” multitude. This country had a growth 
in prosperity and population unparalleled in history 
under the regime of law which the “dynamic demo- 
crats” now propose to modify or supplant. In Soviet 
Russia, where the politician getting his authority from 
the uninformed masses has been in supreme power for 
a generation, the standard of living is lower today 
even than the miserable level it attained under the 
czars. 


The Common Sense of the Common Man 


Surely these things are not too complex for the 
understanding of the well-meaning common man in 
America, if patriotic citizens who know the truth will 
take the trouble to inform him, persistently and in 
simple language. Surely also, such instruction will be 
aided by the severe troubles into which our economy 
will fall if discouragement of initiative, of intelligence, 
_ of hard work, and of thrift is persisted in. 

Dean Roscoe Pound, former head of the Harvard 
Law School and one of the nation’s great legal scholars, 
has an article in the March issue of the American Bar 
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Association Journal which makes significant reading 
for all policy-making executives and public relations 
officers—as indicating the grave and imminent danger 
which now besets the American system of law and of 
property. Dean Pound is no alarmist or “old guard” 
propagandist—quite the contrary. When he warns us 
that persons holding predominant political power in 
this country are following a path which threatens to 
turn this nation into an out-and-out autocracy, his 
warning deserves the same attention that would be 
given to a competent bridge engineer, if he said that a 
heavily-traveled bridge was about to collapse. It does 
not seem likely that the well-meaning common man in 
America would want to “set up anew the administra- 
tive absolutism of the later Roman empire, of the 
French monarchy of the ancient regime, and of the 
administrative tribunals of the Tudor and Stuart kings” 
—yet'that is the corral toward which, as Dean Pound 
clearly demonstrates, all of us are rapidly being herded. 

The common man needs some simple facts about 
fundamental issues from people who are honestly try- 
ing to help him—not ruining his future as a stepping 
stone to the enhancement of their own power. Such 
information would be such a novelty to him that it 
might be surprisingly effective. Anyhow, is there any 
other alternative? A great broadening and intensifica- 
tion of management’s study of current economic and 
political events—and of personnel, educational and pub- 
lic relations programs, geared to the needs which 
realistic research discloses—seem to be “indicated,” as 
the doctors say. 


Post-War “Planning” 


After eight years of unprecedented outlays on public 
works and steadily mounting federal deficits under 
conditions of peace—and present and forthcoming gi- 


. gantic defense outlays—the federal government is now 


making its plans for the return of peace. And what is 
the nature of its plans?—Why just more and more bil- 
lions for public works. 

Elementary arithmetic demonstrates even to the least 
gifted that this spending in excess of income cannot 
go on forever. There is bound to be a crack-up, and, 
doubtless, the advocates of limitless federal spending for 
public works are fully aware of that fact; and look 
forward with anticipation to the debacle. That donkey, 
private enterprise, will then yield up the ghost under an 
insuperable burden of taxation—and the hopelessness 
that he ever will be allowed an adequate diet. His 
“failure” will give the government the excuse to social- 
ize industry—a mandate it could never get from the 
people at the polls, if the question were put to them 
squarely and honestly. We shall then have the same 
kind of totalitarian state right here at home which we 
are spending billions to keep Hitler from fastening upon 
the Europeans. 

The public works being planned for the post-war 
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period will, undoubtedly, include a lot of superhighways 
and waterways—calculated to divert still more rail- 
road traffic and destroy. railroad jobs; and they will 
come at a time when the railroads and every other 
form of transportation will already be suffering from 
traffic inadequate to provide work for many of their 
employees. And, just for good measure, just about 
that time, the St. Lawrence Seaway will be completed 
—if the Administration has its way. 


AGE March 22, 1941 


It would be possible to be pretty pessimistic at the 
outlook, if it were not for the fact that the public works 
spenders are so cocksure and so brazen. They do not 
seem to take into account the possibility that defense 
taxation may awaken a respect for economy in the 
minds of many people who heretofore have believed that 
only the rich pay taxes. Elections have not yet become 
a thing of the past in this country—and, quite likely, 
the old saying about “enough rope” still holds good. 





The for-hire motor carriers persuaded Congress 
in 1935 that it was in the public interest that they 
be regulated. At the time many shippers were 
skeptical, fearful that this new transportation 
agency would be put in a “straight jacket.” They 
were led, however, to give their support to this 
measure because of assurances that, under it, fur- 
ther development of truck transportation would 
conform with recognized economic principles. 

The 1935 Act set up an elaborate system of reg- 
ulation which required the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to recognize and preserve “inherent 
advantages”; promote safe, adequate, economical, 
and efficient service and foster sound economic con- 
ditions ; encourage reasonable charges, without dis- 
crimination, prejudice, or advantage, or unfair 
or destructive practices—all to the end of develop- 
ing, co-ordinating, and preserving a national trans- 
portation system adequate to the nation’s needs. 

New and improved methods, if economic princi- 
ples are not violated, lead inevitably to lower costs ; 
and to consequent lower prices.)Shippers using 
common carrier motor service have found, how- 
ever, that the net result of six years’ administration 
of this and other transportation law has been to 
increase their charges approximately 10 per cent, 
and even more in some instances, on traffic which 
could not escape to private transport or disappear 
altogether by decentralization and improved techni- 
cal processes. 

Motor trarisportation, as far as rates are con- 
cerned, is in a “straight jacket.” There has been 
an increase in for-hire motor carrier facilities of 
at least 50 per cent—an increase resulting not 
from true economy but from the attractions of a 
monopolistic rate level. The 1935 Act, as so far 
administered, has fostered the sale of a multitude 
of motor trucks. It has not fostered economical 
transportation either by highway or by railway. 

The Defense Advisory Commission predicts that 
total 1942 traffic of all transport agencies will 
probably be the largest ever handled, but that 
railroad business will be only three-fourths as 
great as it was in 1929. This prediction implies 
on its face that there is to be a further enormous 
increase in transportation facilities other than 
railroads. 

There is nothing tangible at present to indicate 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission contem- 
plates any action that is sufficiently drastic even to 
check, much less reverse, this trend so destructive 
to genuine economy in transportation. 





Anti-Social Policies in Transportation 


Now the for-hire motor common carriers and 
freight forwarders have gone cahoots on an elab- 
orate system of forwarder regulation, similar to 
present motor carrier regulation, that would legal- 
ize a further duplicate system of transportation 
facilities; and which is designed to enable these 
combined facilities greatly to extend their present 
“pick and choose” practices at the expense of the 
public interest. 

It is significant, that the House Committee seems 
to have received this bill with some reservations. 

It is also significant that the majority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission does not endorse 
this contemplated further expansion of facilities. 
Only recently in another context (the Kansas City 
Southern Transport Company application), the 
Commission stated in substance that it was unsound 
to deprive the railroads of their traffic in the man- 
ner being contemplated by the proposed forwarder 
set-up. It said also that to deprive them of this 
traffic did not relieve them from the obligation 
under the law to maintain service at each and every 
point reached by them regardless of the fact they 
have been deprived of much of the revenue to sup- 
port such extensive service. It now says to the 
House Committee that “whatever useful purposes 
forwarders perform could be performed by the car- 
riers themselves through an expansion of their 
operations, .. .” 


It is, therefore, to be hoped: 


1. That Congress and the Commission will real- 
ize before it is too late that much of what is being 
advocated by the for-hire truckers and forwarders 
is in their own narrow selfish interest and not in 
the public interest. 


2. That government and the interested carriers 
will recognize that a revision of the freight rate 
structure to reflect efficient and economical opera- 
tion by each form of transportation is the only 
principle by which transportation facilities may 
soundly be controlled. 

Otherwise we shall have an enormous and un- 
necessary surplus of transportation facilities by the 
end of this war, which will make government own- 
ership and operation of all of them hard to avoid. 
The cost to the public in taxes and/or in unneces- 
sary increases in freight charges will be staggering ; 
and untold millions of transportation investments 
will lose their value. Is the continued enrichment 
of a few politically-astute self-seekers worth such 
gigantic sacrifices by all the rest of the public? 
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National Defense Boosts Railway 


Buying to $1,160,000,000 in 1940. 


Final summaries show every state sharing in carrier spending— 
$114,371,000 of materials and equipment in January, 1941 


N this review the Railway Age presents its final sum- 
I maries of railway buying for the year 1940 and its 

first totals of railway purchasing for this year. The 
final figures for 1940, while requiring only slight re- 
visions in previous estimates,* fix the values more con- 
clusively and present them in more detail. The stim- 
ulating effect of national defense programs on carrier 
spending are clearly reflected in the totals which are now 
available. 

Buying for rail transportation in the United States 
amounted to approximately $1,160,266,000 in 1940 and 
totaled approximately $114,371,000 in the first month 
of this year, according to, calculations which have just 
been completed. The totals for 1940, as compiled by the 
Railway Age, include $855,973,000 of materials, sup- 
plies and fuel, exclusive of equipment, purchased by the 
Class I trunk lines; $33,805,000 of materials and fuel, 
exclusive of equipment, purchased by short lines and 
switching and terminal companies not controlled by Class 
I trunk lines; $11,117,000 of materials, exclusive of 
equipment, purchased by the Pullman Company for rail 
line operations and $8,244,000 of materials, exclusive 
of equipment, purchased by 22 private car line companies 
from commercial firms for their rail line operations. It 
also includes $251,127,000 of new locomotives and cars 
ordered during the year from equipment builders, this 
total including the locomotives and cars ordered by in- 
dustries as well as by railroads. 

The figures exclude materials and equipment pur- 





Annual Purchases—Supplies and Equipment—12 Months 


Materials Equipment 
received ordered Total _ Total 
from from from including 
mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fuel ue 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Class I Roads 
LN eee $991,795 $397,121 $1,388,916 $336,805 $1,725,721 
BYGO! coca 727,223 146,471 873,694 308,277 1,181,971 
6 | 451,651 28,873 480,524 243,349 723,873 
oe a 268,100 2,623 270,723 177,000 447,723 
PIO 276,846 5,857 282,703 180,904 463,607 
BOSS oe ecce 95,012 66,850 461,862 209,488 671,350 
ee ccc 365,830 35,696 401,526 228,720 630,246 
1 555,841 222,594 778,435 266,463 1,044,898 
1 7 ae 697,402 173,320 870,722 282,366 1,153,088 
BS . ose 343,033 74,006 417,039 239,778 656,817 
PAS ocak 519,494 188,838 708,332 257,879 966,211 
W940 ose 582,29 251,127 833,423 273,677 1,107,100 
All Railroads 
re $573,569 $222,594 $796,163 $275,637 $1,071,800 
1S) are 718,828 173,320 892,148 292,026 1,184,174 
Le ae 357,192 74,006 431,198 247,124 678,322 
1939 . . 0% 535,775 188,838 724,613 269,351 993,964 
BOAO ccc 605,460 251,127 856,587 284,318 1,140,905 
Railroads and Private Car Lines 
1 $556,404 $188,838 $745,242 $269,351 $1,014,593 
BOND once 624,821 251,127 875,948 284,318 1,160,266 





chased by contractors for railway construction projects 
and also expenditures made by the railroads for heat, 
light, electric energy, land and miscellaneous services. 
They also exclude purchases made in this country by 


* 
Railway Age of January 4, 1941. 











Railway Purchases of Material and Fuel by Regional Division in 
1940. Represents Expenditures by the Railroads in Each Region, 
Not Value of Material Produced in Each Region 


ee of Canada, Mexico and territories of the United 
tates. 

The totals for 1940 are based on extensively classified 
statements of purchases reported to the Railway Age by 
railroads operating more than 97 per cent of the Class I 
trunk line mileage, together with special reports made 
to this paper by approximately 200 short lines and ter- 
minal companies and this paper’s revised records of 
orders placed by the railroads and industries for new 
cars and locomotives. Materials purchased represent 
the delivered cost of materials received by the railroads 
in the calendar year from commercial firms while the 
purchases of equipment represent the orders for cars 
and locomotives placed with builders, including Pull- 
man cars, and are valued on the basis of the average 
price of each type of equipment. Materials and equip- 
ment for locomotives. and cars to be built in railway 
shops are included in the materials reported by the rail- 
roads, except where otherwise noted. 


876 Million from Manufacturers 


As finally determined, the purchases made last year 
for rail transportation in this country included $624,- 
821,000 of materials received from manufacturers and 
$251,127,000 of new locomotives and cars ordered from 
manufacturers, or a total of $875,948,000 of materials 
and equipment from manufacturers. The remaining 
$284,318,000 was spent for fuel. The materials received 
from manufacturers last year by all the railroads and 
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reporting private car lines were $68,417,000, or 23 per 
cent larger than the corresponding purchases by all rail- 
roads in 1939 and the value of new locomotives and 
cars ordered from manufacturers by all the same car- 
riers in 1940 was $62,289,000 or 33 per cent, larger 
than the corresponding contracts in 1939, while the com- 
bined purchases of materials and equipment, exclusive 





Selected Switching and Terminal Companies 


Alton & Sou. ......... 
Et ey; OF AGM 65% 65> 
Oe 2 Oe he 3 ae 
ee Ao eee 
Kans. City Term. ..... 
<- h S 3 Ree 
feo a a Cee 
Ge eC ae 


+ Included in B. & O. 





1939 


138,285 
401,401 
820,397 
489,246 
587,325 
273,716 
974,329 
121,878 


Per 
1940 cent 
Trunk in- 
Lines Increase crease 
178,855 40,570 29 
464,801 63,400 15 
1,091,902 271,505 33 
541,526 52,280 I 
644,053 56,728 10 
278,233 »517 2 
1,140,168 165,839 17 
29,623 7,745 6 





of fuel, made by the same carriers from manufacturers 
last year was $130,706,000, or 17 per cent, more than 
the corresponding authorizations in 1939, Taking fuel 
into consideration, the combined purchases made by all 
the railroads last year were larger by $145,673,000, or 
14 per cent, than the corresponding buying in 1939. The 
combined purchases were about equal to the correspond- 


ing purchases in 1930. 


The all-railroad (Class I, short lines and switching 
roads) total for 1940 included approximately $215,282,- 
000 of bituminous coal, as compared with $204,240,000 
in 1939; approximately $57,864,000 of fuel oil, as com- 
pared with $53,170,000 in 1939; and $4,570,000 of gaso- 
line, as compared with $4,363,000 in 1939. 


Forest Products Almost 90 Million 


Purchases of forest products totaled approximately 
$86,826,000 in 1940, as compared with $74,976,000 in 
1939. This total included $51,257,000 of cross ties, as 
compared with $43,073,000 in 1939; $5,070,000 of switch 
and bridge ties, as compared with $4,702,000 in 1939, 
and $27,996,000 of timber and lumber, as compared with 
$24,856,000 in 1939. Approximately $2,150,000 of the 


money spent for forest products last year went for poles, 


posts and piling. 


Purchases of materials of iron and steel, exclusive of 
iron and steel for new equipment, totaled $331,278,000, 





Partial Distribution of Railway Purchases by States—1940 
Fuel and Equipment* 


Diintes oss titics $26,214,000 
oe re eee 491,000 
MEENOR: 555554 00530 4,755, 
NSS ee ee 44,487,000 
6 Se ee 15,533,000 
Connecticut ......... »202,000 
District of Columbia. . 419,000 
Se See ee eee ,002,000 
NER. big Gs a s:0:045%.0% 4,489,000 
PR “cscs bniogees 4,052,000 
DE snes bsrbuact > 2,827,000 
ee 116,635,000 
SPOOR ss es0chbesie 63,090,000 
Seen ,241,000 
SE Sa ee 07,000 
SS eee 17,643,000 
NS EP ,011,000 
Pc isbhbckce ese x 87,000 
ee 8,175,000 
Massachusetts ....... 9,385,000 
ee “See ee 12,972,000 
ee ere 13,270,000 
Mississippi ......... 2,973,000 
ee SPP ee 31,027,000 
WER Sunk b6c5ea0 5,618,000 





ee) er $3,723,000 
i aera 66,000 
New Hampshire ..... 1,967,000 
New Jersey ......... 18,756,000 
New Mexico ........ ,070,000 
oO Be 6 ee 67,637,000 
North Carolina ..... BAe 
North Dakota ...... 700,000 
TS OS eee 58,892,000 
TOMARINIR. cc's ccc tces 7,146,000 
Oe ee 15,420,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 192,930,000 
Rhode Island ....... 980, 
South Carolina ...... 1,969,000 
South Dakota ...... 270,000 
MOUONGER 55 50 =o o00s 10,888,000 
VERS AR Ons 15,555,000 
LO ERS ee ee 4,601,000 
Se eee 62, 
OS ee 9,817,000 
Washington ......... 10,945,000 
West Virginia ...... ,672,000 
a 12,363,000 
Of eee 2,875,000 
Foreign (Canada, etc.) 3,772,000 


* As reported by 90 Railroads operating 222,170 miles of line. 
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as compared with $288,953,000 in 1939, and only $157,- 
763,000 in 1938. In this total was $46,635,000 of deliv- 
ered rail, as compared with $39,390,000 of delivered rail 
in 1939, and only $24,355,000 of delivered rail in 1938. 
The rail purchased in 1940 included some second hand 


rail. Purchases of wheels, tires and axles last year by 
all the railroads totaled $28,489,000, as compared with 
$26,225,000 in 1939. Switches, frogs, and crossings 
totaled $14,104,000, as compared with $10,505,000 in 
1939, and $37,742,000 was expended for track fasten- 
ings, as compared with $36,505,000 in 1939. 

Iron and steel purchases made by the Class I rail- 
roads and the Short Lines last year included $26,247,000 
of bar and sheet steel, as compared with $22,588,000 in 
1939; approximately $17,117,000 of car and locomotive 
forgings, as compared with $15,327,000 in 1939; and 
$5,149,000 of boiler tubes, as compared with $4,559,000 
in 1939. Purchases of signal and interlocking material 
totaled $22,217,000, as compared with $15,271,000 in 
1939, while $44,389,000 was spent for locomotive and 
car castings. During 1940, the Class I railroads and 
the Short Lines also purchased approximately $9,754,- 
000 of track and roadway tools, excluding hand tools, 
$5,497,000 of iron and steel pipe and fittings and $4,301,- 
000 of hardware, including approximately $2,500,000 of 
welding supplies. Purchases of air brake materials 
totaled approximately $14,494,000, while $13,196,000 
was spent for special appliances for locomotives. 

Last year’s purchases included approximately $8,100,- 





January Purchases—Materials and Supplies 


Total 
Other less 

Fuel Rail Crossties Material Total Fuel 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1929 $31,275 $14,400 $9,819 $57,006 $112,500 $81,225 
1930 31,235 21 10,375 61,675 112,500 81,265 
1931 23,280 5,004 7,953 34,763 71,000 47,720 
1932 17,500 1,652 2,400 19,948 41,500 24,000 
1933 16,083 420 1,945 16,555 35,003 18,920 
1934 17,320 1,542 2,063 23,873 44,798 27,478 
1935 20,800 65 2,080 21,605 45,450 24,650 
1936 21,859 1,107 3,027 29,656 55,649 33,790 
1937 26,054 3,128 3,923 46,862 79,967 53,913 
1938 22,198 1,830 2,867 26,225 54,120 31,922 
1939 23,377 483 2,445 27,374 53,679 30,302 
1940 24,978 3,529 4,128 45,593 78,228 53,250 
1941 26,720 2,472 3,235 47,545 79,972 53,252 





000 of lubricating oil, $860,000 of illuminating oil, 
$2,400,000 of waste for journal packing and more than 
$2,000,000 of boiler feed water chemicals. The pur- 
chases also included approximately $2,250,000 of oxygen 
for welding and cutting. In addition, approximately 
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$21,589,000 was spent for journal bearings and other 
materials of copper and brass, while approximately 
$15,245,000 was spent for electrical materials. Ex- 
penditures for stationery and printing totaled approxi- 
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mately $15,464,000 and expenditures for commissary 
supplies amounted to $17,290,000, while expenditures 
for rubber, leather and allied products totaled $7,072,000. 


272 Million for Roadway 


Based on special information furnished by 33 roads, 
approximately $271,557,000, or 32 per cent, of the pur- 
chases of fuel and material made by the railroads in 
1940 were for maintenance of way and structures, 
$223,480,000, or 25 per cent, were for maintenance of 
equipment, $321,765,000 or 35 per cent were for trans- 
portation and $72,975,000, or 8 per cent, was for mate- 
rials used by all the departments. The materials for 
transportation consisted largely of fuel for locomotives. 

The railroads last year purchased directly from pro- 
ducers and distributors approximately 89,500,000 net 
tons of bituminous coal, 1,070,000 net tons of anthracite 
coal, 67,000,000 barrels of fuel oil and 56,200,000 gal. 


of gasoline. The purchases included approximately 
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Partial Distribution of Railway Purchases in 1940—Excludes Material in New Cars and Locomotives 


Materials Purchased 
by Railroads in 1940 


Paint and Chemicals 









Brass Castings 






Lubricating and I\luminating Oils 


Restaurant Supplies 


Stationery and Printing 
Rubber and Leather 


Electrical Material 










Aw Brakes 





Locomotive Appliances 
Train and Station Supplies 







Track Tools 





Furnishings for Passenger Cars 


Automotive Parts 


Pipe 


Hardware 
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52,000,000 cross ties, 146,000,000 bd. ft. of switch and 
bridge ties and 735,000,000 bd. ft. of timber and lumber, 
or a total of 881,000,000 bd. ft. of timber and lumber, 
excluding cross ties and miscellaneous timber not pur- 
chased on a bd. ft. basis. The delivered rail amounted 
to 1,110,000 gross tons. The purchases made directly 
by the railroads last year also included approximately 
1,060,000 bbl. of cement, 15,500,000 cu. yd. of ballast, 
over 2,000,000 rods of fence wire, approximately 34,200,- 
000 gal. of lubricating oil, approximately 13,800,000 gal. 
of illuminating oil, approximately 33,200,000 Ib. of waste 


RAILWAY 





AGE 


$13 


for journal packing and approximately 272,000,000 cu. 
ft. of oxygen for welding. 


Western Roads Large Buyers 


Materials and fuel, exclusive of equipment, purchased 
by Class I trunk lines of the Eastern district, including 
the New England lines, totaled $342,094,000, or 40 per 
cent of the total last year, and the purchases of the 
trunk lines in the Western district amounted to $238,- 
986,000, which was 39.6 per cent of the total. Com- 








Purchases from Commercial Firms by Short Lines and Switching and Terminal Companies and Others in 1940* 








Other 
Fuel Materials Total 
Akron & Barberton Belt .............. $23,365 $26,323 $50,355 
Allegheny & South Side ..........-.... 3,383 6,747 10,130 
Aliquippa & Southern ............++.5 pad ee be 4 
OE rcad ae eh a wee ous sen eeek ae ess \ i i 
yy eed & St. Andrews Bay 59,670 136,989 196,659 
Atlantic & Carolina ...........--. 5,350 2,400 7,750 
Atlantic & Western ...........-- 4,974 11,096 16,070 
Biilatte Ce WGGEIN: cicdcccciececivnecns 55,942 87,977 142,919 
Alton & Southern . occ ccc ce cccesccs 109,084 178,855 287,939 
Balt. & Ohio Chi. Term. ............+ 553,415 1,091,902 1,646,438 
Bath & Hammondsport .............46 2,375 3,527 5,902 
Bauxite & Northern ...........eseeees 1,610 4,176 ¢ 
Birmingham Southern ...........+.++- 32,462 123,094 238,683? 
Brooklyn Eastern Term. ..........+++ 62,177 5,53 67,708 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley ............0. 17,723 43,900 61,623 
Mele Gr OCHMEOD, 6nc6ecicccvesecsvecne 519,366 464,801 984,167 
Capt iid tat csaiweinc Ae dsc nncae vase 2,314 2,116 4,430 
OCP ara coc ke Veeco oe cats 5,349 17,572 22,921 
Chattammoctoe Valley 2... cececccccescce 12,359 19,007 31,366 
Chicago & Calumet River ............- 1,481 869 2,350 
Chicago, Attica & Southern .......... 32,735 34,657 67,392 
Chicago Short Eine... cc. cccccciccens 29,991 2,700 32,691 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis ....... 15,008 7,649 22,657 
Chicago & Western Indiana .......... 154,128 541,526 695,654 
Chicago, West Pullman & Sou. ...... 61,16 048 141,215 
Cincinnati Union Terminal ............ 148,946 387,040 536,4988 
Colacade: G@ WyOMUne <2... cciccccsnece 87,950 140,366 282,564* 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens ........ 34,238 9,340 103,578 
Crystal River & San Juan ........... 1,868 3,348 5,216 
Danville & Mount Morris ............ 2,953 15,495 18,448 
Dardanelle & Russellville ............. 2,599 1,512 4,051 
Dav. Rock Is. & Nor. West. ......... 1,462 19,582 21,044 
Delaware & Northern ..........cecese8 6,943 15,182 22,125 
DCE MEIER NON 6 Sse vetine cee ceedene 92,441 47,766 323,5015 
Detroit oe SPC eer re e Payer ae 
WIGIEIEIEDOUY ono xe os ecw wnat es ne a 
Duluth & Northeastern ............... 10,573 20,218 30,791 
Durham -& Southetn ..6scccccesccoenee 6,300 91,464 97,764 
Bast Bere Commercial «occ osc cececcese 3,052 5,888 44,9407 
Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf ........... 10,249 24,613 34,862 
Flemingsburg & Northern ............ ,004 1,321 2,325 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson ...... 33,954 89,356 123,310 
Galv@samcWUNAEE. scccccscecesccnseess 19,846 111,971 131,817 
Genesee Ge WSGHMNS « vebccccecsvecccs 11,840 21,166 47,4058 
Ga., Ashburn, Sylvester & Camilla .... 7,301 7,649 14,950 
GOORMRINOMUROEED <c.0's6 cho ccecctesecs se 17,289 16,996 34,285 
Great Western (Denver) ............. 11,125 49,472 75,2629 
Greenville & Northern .........+...0- 2,988 2,989 -5,977 
Gulf (Ge emeeehe a set bec sc oensicessae' 3,433 3,072 6,505 
High Pt., Thomasville & Denton ...... 13,736 29,584 43,320 
PULiNnGiR: INOSUROEN: i'n 60160 kc 5 oe 00 0108 Vie 39,998 74,332 114,330 
Lr Oa ee er 59,743 153,583 214,624 
MEOTEOMMAOMOONE 5 crcwts cee sie ccu ssa sees 11,287 287 11,574 
Jacksonville Terminal ..............0+ 90,736 420,531 511,267 
Johnstown & Stony Creek ............ 2781 7,092 9,803 
Kentucky & Tennessee ......... S ewatee 6,740 15,609 22,349 
mansas City “Peenunel occ ccdeecacce 263,824 644,053 907,877 
Lake Champlain & Moriah ........... 19,919 18,355 142,623" 
Lake Superier Terminal ............. 48,974 26,426 75,400 
Longview, Portland & Northern ...... 20,881 3,100 61,019 
OYaitit dey SIMIEEEL: wiciedes ec0s vs 0ss ove 1,672 643 9315 
Lowville & Beaver River ............. 3,545 4,910 8,455 
Magiige MrteOah vee c ci scence cccesee ‘ 6,604 8,378 14,982 
Manistee & Northeastern ............- 13,597 34,686 48,283 
Manufacturers Junction ............+. ,0 15,420 19,420 
Manufacturers (St. Louis) .........-. 23,910 30,327 380,483" 
arianna & Blountstown ............. 2,684 81 3,50 
Maryland & Pennsylvania ........... 24,949 101,154 126,103 
Midiand 1S errors 62,965 4,51 137,379 
Minn., Northfield & Sou. ..........:. 68,453 66,482 200,07878 
Minnesota & International ........... 76,182 7,08 3,267 
Mississippi & Skuna Valley ........ 2 6,972 16,544 3,51 
Monongahela Connecting ............ 116,480 372,475 773,205%4 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern ...... 1298 19,289 23,587 
Morehead & North Fork ............. 1,528 5,490 7,01 
Nevada Copper Belt ..........2-.000+ 2,168 2,500 4,668 
Nevada Narrow Gauge ... 4,423 107,286 111,709 
Newburgh & South Shore ............ 71,570 1737 877,120°5 
New Orleans Terminal .............00% 92,911 90,621 183,532 
New York & Long Branch ........... 8,092 111,637 119,729 
ew Fe cee asese dcciccneisas 37,875 26,652 64,527 





Other 

Fuel Materials Total 
North Louisiana & Gulf ..........002- 7,735 19,413 27,148 
Nosthern Pactiic Teriitc: 2... cccccceess 87,593 148,314 361,625%* 
Oregon & Northwestern .............. 32,459 24,971 57,430 
Oregon, California & Eastern ......... 43,056 41,432 84,488 
Pe OE) re 15,100 39,719 54,819 
Pe eS SS ee 1,526 45,670 23,598 
De a ee ra 2,552 266 2,817 
Pe a ee 100,446 278,233 378,679 
Petaluma &@ Santa Rose .....c<cccccse 3,716 15,480 19,196 
Pitt., Allegheny & McKees Rocks ..... 4,503 3,544 14,389 
Pitt., Chartiers & Youghiogheny ....... 15,578 10,570 26,148 
POrt "Tamueend SOUUMGED <.edcccccccce cesses 685 685 
Quanah, Acme & Pacific .........-.+. 34,455 56,073 90,528 
RANG WMOW ois ccanccckeancccneses 7,283 7,888 15,171 
WRANIRM EINEM cin deeds Hace deedec ces 23,804 28,954 52,758 
a Ge Ge MONON ove cadcccccesdxcns «ennawe 10,540 10,540 
Se HOC a a doe exccceccesteslces 5,173 7,884 15,057 
CC ee Oe ee rere 8,040 11,620 20,585 
SE Rates On oo es kc ckseaecnccees 660 577 1,237 
SE; eaten Ger OF CMs Se on cee'nks ocswns 3,486 8,340 11,826 
Slat (ae © OMNGME Es 6 4:6 sc0cig acawce ces 1,929 2,511 4,440 
SAVMRMBIITEE FAGUBOR k 5. 0c ceccicwcceccced 7 eS 183,703 
SE EE EE Eee 6,841 100,551 24,1637 
South Omaha Terminal . ........cccee 27,14 18,403 45,544 
Susquehanna & New York ............ 28,500 21,500 50,000 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern ........ 43,619 35,037 78,656 
Tenn., Alabama & Georgia ........... 29,228 73,896 103,484 
Terminal Railway Ala. State Docks .... 19,859 33,328 105,18778 
gO a ee eee ere 83,040 107,220 190,983 
"omonals G GOMGeld oc cucesceccvcece 11,35 10,006 21,359 
IGM a vas ccteeea dee necaanedaacisawen 25,832 36,958 62,790 
Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend ........ 8,32 8,54 16,861 
‘Remmunge G6 St Loge. sa <6 cesccesse 669,050 1,140,168 1,809,218 
Unser Gt Pittehttaie... ...s i ccicccsces 598,634 1,505,717 3,006,934 
Union Terminal—Dallas .............. 10,240 24,815 35,055 
Union Terminal—St. Joseph .......... sew aee 8,927 8,927 
MMA ccadecwdtuwedcaat makawkwea acess 2,595 1,948 4,543 
Wettita Carats onus vos canvas accuses 1,224 2,991 4,215 
Verde Tunnel & Smelter ............. 12,355 30,068 42,423 
Wash. Idaho & Montana ............. 9,864 38,681 48,495 
West Virginia Northern ............. 1,720 2,426 4,146 
Western ANCGNORG 6 cc ccccccccsceuss 8,694 2,250 11,7938 
Winchester & Wardensville ........... «ss eeee 2,862 6,980 
Winshaw-Salem Southbound .......... 33,493 34,291 67,784 
WesGUNE VONOOE g dbiee cc cee genceccews 21,647 48,623 70,270 
Youngstown & Northern .............. 36,783 604 432,632 

Electric Railways* 
Bois D’Arc & Southern ...........0.- 4,158 6,969 11,127 
Chicsan, Amegee dy PM « ceccnsecsces 6,445 179,957 187,762! 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend ... 7,699 173,021 193,91872 
ee ee 4,39 4,39 
Kansas City Public Service ........... 13,064 782,454 1,488,6667 
Northeast QRIGROMA 2.00 cscccccccees 6,839 82,340 211,868 
Cheam (Oita 1CEME 5, occccccccese © Seuwuee 2,0. 055 
PHN CNN oe oc 6 bei a Geecicseeeees 248,600 954,250 3,320,000% 
Piedmont & Northern ................ 3985 302,816 313,316 
Sacramento Northern .........c.cee.. 500 169,280 169,780 
WIGS NEUEN 5 0 aac bcd ccna vececeaes 116 7,344 7,460 
Canada and Mexico“ 

Biltia Be eee 6 i csaccseees ceuneee 19,628 5,546 25,174 
Canada & Gulf Terminal ............. »283 11,283 16,566 
DORMER NEMEEE: puccisvcccecncecesudes 776 6,51 15,288 
DPM os Caecacactcenccueenaees 375,567 582,000 957,576 
GE ay bi rade oehis aires dbs ca easeonues 174,359 990,681 1,313,096?" 
Frankfort & Cincinnati .....6.ccccesse 667 29,784 38,451 
Hoboken Manufacturers .............. 3,216 24,325 27,541 
Tennessee & North Carolina ........... 9,770 5,862 17,156 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo .......... 126,067 356,905 484,9768 
TON ao kc Sacncedude ccewedencncaee 2,695 6,860 10,425 


* Not included in total purchases by U. S. railroads. 


Totals include new equipment as follows: ! $68,125; 2 $83,127; 3 $512 high- 
way; * $54,248; 5 $183,294; 6 $93,383; 7 $36,000; § $13,621 railway, $778 highway; 
9 $14,665; 10 $1,298; 11 $104,349; 12 $326,246; 13 $63,163 railway, $1,980 high- 
way; 14 $284,250; 15 $730.813; is $125,718; 17 $6,585 highway; 18 $52,000; 
19 $902,583; 20 $723 highway; 2! $4,360 highway; 22 $3,900 railway, $9,298 
highway; 23 $404,000 way, $289,148 highway; 24 $111,452 railway, $11,237 
highway; 25 $672,900 railway, $1,444,250 highway; 26 $7,515 highway; 27 $145,225 
railway, $2,831 highway; 28 $2,004 highway. 
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pared to this, $174,892,000, or 20.4 per cent of the total 
was spent by railroads in the Southern district. The 
purchases of materials and fuel by the railroads in the 
Western district last year were equivalent to 21.2 per 
cent of their gross operating revenues, while the pur- 
chases by the railroads in the Southern district were 
equivalent to 21.4 per cent of their revenues and the 
purchases of the railroads in the Eastern district were 
equivalent to 18.3 per cent of their gross operating 
revenues. 

Of the total expenditures made by the Class I trunk 
lines last year for materials and supplies (exclusive of 
equipment), $34,477,000 were made by railroads in the 
New England region, $154,212,000 were made by 
railroads in the Great Lakes region, $153,404,000 by rail- 
roads in the Central Eastern region, $51,352,000 by 
railroads in the Pocahontas region, $123,540,000 by 
railroads in the Southern region, $100,239,000 by rail- 
roads in the Northwestern region, $176,366,000 by rail- 
roads in the Central Western region and $62,381,000 by 
railroads in the Southwestern region. These figures do 
not include the purchases by short lines, switching and 
terminal companies not controlled by Class I trunk 
lines. Total purchases of materials and supplies, ex- 
clusive of equipment, made by the Class I trunk lines 
last year were equivalent to 19.9 per cent of their gross 
operating revenues, as compared with 19.6 per cent in 
1939 and 23.0 per cent in 1937. 

Some of the railroads did not prepare reports show- 
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ing the distribution of their purchases for 1940 among 
the several states, especially as to the orders placed for 
locomotives and cars. Compilations made by this paper, 
therefore, understate the extent to which each political 
subdivision of the United States shared in the purchases 
made last year. This is especially true of states in the 
southeast and the northwest. The distribution of pur- 
chases among the several states also fails to indicate the 
extent to which various states benefit indirectly from 
railway buying, as in the case of those states which fur- 
nish raw materials for manufacturing railway materials 
and equipment in other states. The special reports re- 
ceived, however, apportion over $900,000,000 railway 
purchases among the states and not only show that every 
state shared in railway buying last year as in previous 
years but also that many states participated to a larger 
degree than is commonly supposed in the expenditures 
made by the railroads in the markets of the country. 
Of the $905,262,000 of railway purchases apportioned 
among the states, the state of Pennsylvania received 
$192,930,000, while Illinois received $116,635,000. Ap- 
proximately $67,637,000 was spent in New York state, 
approximately $63,090,000 was spent in Indiana, $26,- 
214,000 was spent in Alabama, $44,487,000 in California, 
$31,027,000 in Missouri, $44,672,000 in West Virginia, 
$12,363,000 in Wisconsin, $15,420,000 in Oregon, 
$58,892,000 in Ohio and $18,756,000 in New Jersey. 
Nineteen railroads reported smaller volumes of pur- 
chases for materials, exclusive of fuel and equipment, in 











Purchases By Class I Railroads—1940 
(Excludes Fuel and New Equipment) 


Per 

Per cent 

1940 cent of 
Trunk in- oper. 

1939 Lines Increase crease rev. 

kron, Can. & Young.. 228,314 $287,673 $59,359 25 12:0 
— ; . ackupeus os a 2 beriety: 2,553,398 112,904 4 15.5 
Ann Arbor ......0000% 72,703 307,824 35,119 13 7.4 
Alta. & West Pt. Lines. 1,085,558 1,064,235 —21,323 —2 17.7 
AS SE: ee Besse nss 25,969,314 29,517,639 3,548,325 14 17.4 
‘Ve SS yaa 560,753 584,753 24,000 4 16.8 
Ey rey Tr ere 7,297,697 9,490,989 2,193,292 30 19.0 
ee SO, See eee 16,805,516 23,393,989 6,588,273 a3 “1301 
Bangor & Aroos. ..... ,514 802,985 132,471 20 16.5 
oe S A Sea 1,279,113 1,800,866 521,753 43 10.0 
Boston & Albany ..... 1,738,432 1,864,368 125,936 7. daze 
Boston & Maine ...... 3,802,451 4,921,893 1,019,442 29 10.3 
Burl.-Rock Isd. ....... 51,235 36,288 -14,947. -29 16.0 
Cambria & Indiana ... 127,418 98,642 —28,576 —22 6.2 
Cent. of Georgia ...... 2,355,080 2,904,592 549,512 24 817.6 
[oee On 20s Be oaceeun- 3,380,335 5,104,328 1,723,993 50 14.2 
Central Vermont ...... 649,199 835,370 186,171 30 13,1 
Charleston & W. Carol. 423,629 505,813 82,184 19 19.5 
hesa. & Ohio ....... 13,350,915 19,847,314 6,496,399 48 15.0 
eT y See 1,742,541 2,057,536 14,995 18 23.1 

So | Reece 504,548 811,908 307,360 60 17.0 

CAE SS See 10,464,641 12,052,208 1,587,567 15 12.9 
Cy Be Oy ossc%siso08 14,686,994 17,140,803 2,453,809 17 17.5 
La 5, ieee 2,407,128 2,443,995 ,867 2 13.0 
i GL I a er 800,975 1,184,362 383,387 48 12.5 
oS SS 8 ere. 12,328,322 11,500,717 —827,605 -7 14.3 
C. St. 2: Mm & 0... 2,138,394 2,256,209 117,805 5 125 
Clinchfield .....+--00- 568,585 857,954 289,369 50 10.1 
SS a ere 687,556 612,815 74,741 -10 9.3 
Col. & Green oocecrese 266,744 126,386 -140,358 -53 10.7 
Del. & Hudson ....... 2,415,728 3,407,443 991,715 41 12.7 
Del. Lack. & West. ... 4,882,458 5,584,064 701,606 14 10.8 
DD; Bee AW evn se 3,479,232 4,013,928 534,696 15 15:3 
J SS. rer 81,992 90,442 8,450 11 10.6 
De: & Tou Si. Ls. 00% 210,809 137,448 —73,361 -35 3.7 
a i Se 2 ee 505,035 780,868 275,833 54 10.4 
EE Oe ae: ae 1,556,396 2,134,249 577,853 37 iY, 
UE EE Se 167,946 382,119 214,173 128 14.5 
ae eS aA 1,511,463 1,841,478 330,615 22 8.3 
oe eS a ere 9,054,000 9,727,222 673,222 7 711.3 
te, ee ees 1,222,349 1,415,973 193,624 a7 13,1 
a AE a OS Ones 788,291 817,581 29,290 3 13.9 
Grand T. West. ...... 3,865,465 3,662,122 —203,343 -5 14.4 
Gt, DIOFEDErR 6.60 vsien 13,500,569 16,373,981 2,873,412 21 16.1 
CE OS are 363,811 351,985 -—11,826 -3 19.7 
Gulf. Mo. & Ohio .... 2,708,395 2,613,435 —94,960 -3 14.0 
1 eo a er 13,802,579 17,829,920 4,027,341 29 15.3 
K. ,- RRER cece 1,193,795 2,036,223 42,428 70 14.0 
Lake Sup. & Ish. ..... 151,276 237,831 86,555 57 6.6 


* Exclusive of freight charges. ere, 
+ Excluding material for equipment built in Pennsylvania shops. 


Per 

Per cent 

1940 cent of 
Trunk in- oper. 

1939 Lines Increase crease rev. 

Leh. & Hud. River 135,219 184,991 49,772 37 6=—s: 10:6 
OR Oe ee 354,155 245,869 -108,286 -31 10.1 
Lehigh Valley ........ 4,298,584 4,045,558 —253,026 —5 aS 
a. & RECA octatevoratavncesns 1,248,543 1,689,782 441,239 35 20:2 
gS eer 12,379,415 15,921,061 3,541,646 ze. “46:2 
Me. Cent. & P. Term.. 1,277,326 1,676,134 398,808 $1. 13.8 
Le 2 Aa ,490,408 1,860,774 370,366 25 19.2 
M. St. P.& S.S.M... 3,058,669 3,769,863 711,194 ge. 423 
BSS AGERE, 6 orcrs x 0icas's 153,588 231,878 78,290 at. 827.5 
A OS CEN Oo er 143,037 179,632 36,595 as60 14.9 
i Les OE" ial Eee een 2,457,992 2,083,792 -368,200 -15 25 
Nos ac. TMes co. ses 23,279,355 23,403,195 123,840 1” 6 6SY.0 
Monongahela ......... 315,03 353,979 38,945 12 7.2 
RUE OMONN INT 555-5 ose arawve ere 211,154 198,028 13,126 -6 9.0 
1 ae: a. CS), Sa 42,155,292 54,185,189 2,029,897 Ze. 13.7 
hn BE OSe) ge A 2,212,352 2,546,308 333,956 15 16.3 
Nev. Northern ....... 121,034 129,744 z 3s 
a: Ge oF t. L. :... 43098522 . 5;297:746 1,201,224 30 3=11.4 
New TARVER 6:60:00 0 cso 8,841,910 9,350,628 508,718 6 10.5 
Ne NO OW. eee ec 449,081 436,677 12, 3 8.0 
Nort. & West. ..0003s% 15,685,532 18,453,556 2,768,024 18 - 17.5 
NOP. “BOW. occccs es FREE2G < Searce ohenes ae ee 
OY VERE: orci6:0 6'6'sl0' sero 9,072,205 9,119,882 47,677 1 53.3 
NS NN MERC <o:6a''s 0 6r6''8 400,086 246,121 -153,965 -39 7.6 
Lee 2S) es ere 45,506,848 55,387,396 9,880,548. 21 10.9 
PRETO OMIAGS | 6.5.6:0-0:6 005 3,805,388 4,920,546 1,115,158 29 = 14.9 
PI WR ANAWS occ tise ss 115,202 202,538 87,336 75 ~=16.4 
Pitts GRP... VO. o6< 0a 327,869 742,340 414,471 128 17.8 
At ee NOT. ko 66's 0's 82,224 101,704 9, CEs 8.2 
LE ae 4,163,036 - 6,351,057 2,188,021 53 9.9 
RR MACIONNGL 0:50: 9.65 0,0:010 10.00 "0 9233 278,709 524 -19 7.8 
SEC VeNei Hare 1,115,848 1,532,495 416,647 gf 15.9 

OU. ac, Picks. sess 17,134,404 20,074,074 2,939,670 17. +=: 10.9 
tenets le xceis oieis s-r0 7,117,212 6,130,787 —986,425 -14 12.8 
Se eS eer 4,294,694 3,847,558 —447,136 -10 18.6 
Senter Sys... secs es 17,914,197 19,432,109 1,517,912 8 13.8 
Seas Air Lane. .5.000 8,463,574 9,186,010 722,436 8 19.0 
Sy ees Og Ree eee 798 67,021 -13,777.  -17 8.1 
a Diuceaictapiegiersccd 1,245,695 1,016,448 229,247 18 = 10.5 
Mets NOERE. 6.662 oss ws »310 479,030 110,720 30 =: 18.6 
- MOE cavstal Sicreie roses 3,871,432 4,816,245 944,813 25 10.5 
ROK HOLE BC, sinic 06 6i0'6-0's 4,022,331 4,222,918 200,587 15.9 
MOGI TAC: o6:0%s.0 8 00s 0k 33,036,519 25,800,302 —7,236,217 -22 15.2 
OLS Rae AApmcrnore 67,083 68,399 1,316 ii y Ps 
WaPGINiAt ..5.c0%%0%0%-0 2,732,740 5,421,333 2,688,593 97. 21.2 
iO er 5,566,136 7,955,269 2,389,133 43 17.4 
eS Rais, Br ES eee 2,897,853 3,376,456 478,603 77 = 17.6 
MEST EAC aie .cise's 2\0i0/ei6 1,613,715 1,691,937 78,222 5 9.2 
Wheeling & L. E. ..... 1,927,508 2,456,493 528,985 2814.5 
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1940 than in 1939 but all the other roads reported in- 


creases. The increase amounted to $3,548,000, or 14 
per cent, on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; $6,588,- 
000, or 43 per cent, on the Baltimore & Ohio ; $1,019,000, 
or 29 per cent, on the Boston & Maine; $6,496,000, or 
48 per cent, on the Chesapeake & Ohio; $2,453,000, or 
70 per cent, on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
$2,873,000, or 21 per cent, on the Great Northern; 
$4,027,000, or 29 per cent, on the Illinois Central; 
$3,541,000, or 28 per cent, on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville; $2,029,000, or 28 per cent, on the New York 





Purchases By Private Car Companies for Rail Line Operations 1940 


Material Cars ordered 


and from other 
Company supplies companies Total 
Avmotit Cae Dimes cic icccecncsnsc nes $718,305 S05 $718,305 
Berwind-Wiste Cae). ccccsce sc vece sce SGG@44). 8 swacws 366,141 
PME ore caro o ce soe e ee 6 «cic he oe 4420065 wiv nce 4,420,062 
Cities Service Off CER) cacccccic cue 48,323 27,690 75,913 
COANE S caeaclee cute cine c's cin/t'o-0.00 wie TSCC0@  nwuces 190,000 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours.........:  ceeese 56,600 56,600 
El Dorado Refining: .....00s6seccese- ERASO  wwecars 11,786 
Fruit Growers Express .............- ROGRARE =n ives’ 4,075,417 
Hooker Blectrochemical....006s:.0... - sevees 68,900 68,900 
Merchante Disnatelt 6 66.6.6%0.0% 600 003s pO re 146,047 
New River & Pocahontas Coal ....... 1GRSIF — wines 109,977 
North American Cae... cccccccedesss ye re 795,594 
Northern Refrigerator ............... pi Ss re 271,517 
Pilivaaas COmteany. . <5 « v2 05+ ee cesses 11,117,190 8,264,160 19,381,350 
OGY TEMG 3 ao ite So ee orca e hare LA? || rere 15,000 
St. Lowia Wetrigetator” . ..c<c0e see cce ys) Seer ee 201,347 
OLIV OUN DN eo a xis 6-0 cis eee men anne 62,285 6,903 69,187 
MINGME Trae oct cic felt eu:b eon oe a Rae vi 0 rere 250,000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ... 06 ..0se.cscne SGae ie ewaee 36,623 
MN ORES 2 Berk coo o/ein.o as bre wih owe 14 dees 7 0 | ere 27,956 
Vendome Tank Cae . .c.00 cs ceuwonss lh Sire 11,724 
NOONE EES alors caret a alvinversre ne & Ale ane er BOGAGSE 8c aweve 1,084,631 
Wissen (Cae Bines iss sc ctccsiaces 750): ree 571,000 
General American Transportation ..... = ...+.. NG Data - séecc 
Pacie Erwit BXOress: oc. iscsccoccees SHAS NOS tc ceewe 5,823,102 





Central ; $9,880,000, or 21 per cent, on the Pennsylvania, 
(excluding materials for equipment to be built in the 
Pennsylvania’s shops), and $2,939,000, or 17 per cent, 
on the Southern Pacific. 


Increases in January 1941 


Railway buying reached a peak last October when 
purchases of material, fuel and equipment purchased 
from manufacturers totaled $108,725,000; they totaled 
$96,144,000 in November and $99,842,000 in December. 
The railroads did not obtain deliveries on all the material 
ordered last year, however, and the receipt of this mate- 
rial, together with the purchases growing out of the 
National Defense programs, resulted in a continuation 
of large scale buying into 1941 and totaled $114,371,000 
in January. 

The Class I railroads received approximately $2,472,- 
000 of rail during January, 1941 ; approximately $3,235,- 
000 of cross ties, and $47,545,000 of miscellaneous mate- 
rials, or a total of $53,252,000 of materials, exclusive of 
fuel and equipment, from manufacturers, or a total of 
$79,972,000 of materials and fuel, exclusive of equip- 
ment. While the receipts of rail and cross ties in Jan- 
uary were smaller than in January, 1940, the purchases 
of materials for maintenance and repairs, excluding fuel, 
rail and cross ties, were larger in January, 1941, than 
in any month during 1940, or in any previous January 
since January, 1930. Total purchases of materials, ex- 
clusive of fuel and equipment, in January, amounting 
to $53,252,000, were about equal to the corresponding 
purchases in January, 1940, but were larger than in any 
month during 1940 with the exception of March. 

As compared with January, 1940, the purchases of 
materials and fuel, exclusive of equipment, made by rail- 
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roads in January, 1941, showed an increase of 48 per 
cent on the Bangor & Aroostook, 10 per cent on the 
Boston & Maine, 24 per cent on the Central of Georgia, 
20 per cent on the Great Northern, 17 per cent on the 
St. Louis Southwestern, and 35 per cent on the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie. 

Details on the purchases made by the railroads in 
1940 and in previous years are given in the tables. For 
further comparisons, reference is made to the analysis 





Purchases Materials and Fuel—January 
(Exclusive of Equipment) 


Increase Increase 
January January per December per 
1941 1940 cent 1940 cent 
Akron, Cant. & Young.. $24,017 $50,630 -52 $37,719 -37 
PRR cas eewe natn eae 300,696 336,985 -10 370,423 -19 
Alton & Som. «.....<. 22,513 48,197 —53 23,975 -6 
po rR ore 84,672 80,245 6 73,896 15 
BT Ge Geo cc cesnaces 62,683 72,006 -12 80,123 -22 
We Ca Eee eisiaveseeswe 1,108,354 1,045,128 6 1,046,932 6 
Yee eat 4 ee 3,928,868 3,795,835 4 3,553,458 11 
Bangor & Aroos. ...... 62,935 42,519 48 62,279 1 
Boston & Maine ...... 760,302 689,588 10 838,639 -9 
Cambria & Indiana .... 8,801 9,778 -10 11,856 -15 
Central af ‘Ga... ec<-s 379,286 304,990 24 353,195 7 
Ce OO: cecdscacees 1,216,536 1,496,099 -19 1,370,950 -ll 
AO - Gere 2,109,620 2,455,159 -14 1,573,425 33 
Sy 1) ee meer 199,196 326,440 -39 223,848 -10 
Cer ee de ccokoges 220,355 57,574 280 111,659 98 
CRs By 3s ree 1,182,475 1,328,545 -10 1,255,100 -6 
Charl. & West Caro. 55,410 63,049 -12 34,345 61 
og 131,214 140,667 -6 110,040 14 
Col Gree 2.660600 14,176 28,392 -50 18,886 -25 
A eres 512,644 491,063 4 537,511 -5 
1 OY aL ee 31,023 31,662 -1 32,164 -3 
DAS | SS ee 145,684 165,331 -12 164,588 -12 
Re Hee Gree as «0s oles <3 69,013 80,473 14 70,745 -2 
Det: & Mack: ....8.<. 19,595 9,200 113 9,123 115 
| A) ae es eee 392,612 261,600 50 339,175 15 
PMR ea eeen vad cenes 1,301,629 1,268,384 3 1,418,220 -8 
j |G en ee 235,341 215,560 9 180,621 31 
Be We OO. CS nw ccc 101,113 150,692 32 73,985 37 
Ge. Nestivecs: ... 505. 1,793,323 1,498,398 20 1,847,597 3 
Ti Ceti oo co icevanens 2,672,242 2,312,044 16 1,557,622 70 
|) eee 72,218 83,873 -13 123,805 -41 
MC, Rete se cuss 78,074 92,400 -15 89,666 -12 
Lake Sup. & Ish. ..... 16,135 13,436 20 14,228 13 
L. 1) A ee 27,349 23,297 18 52,809 —48 
a 8. A) eee 37,669 43,631 -13 31,432 19 
Lehigh Valley ......... 786,018 800,173 -1 722,245 8 
Le oS) 140,684 68,048 106 193,178 -27 
Maine Central ......... 250,448 273,533 -8 183,360 35 
MEMES Jo ctccscaunes 322,556 332,809 —2 305,153 5 
ii i | 17,287 8,891 94 13,957 24 
WME soc asc eaee ens 19,383 22,298 -13 17,818 8 
Ne @. OxS6 be vscowcx 367,277 423,582 -13 338,344 8 
Wa: Ee MO ecaccewecsas 7,346,190 7,024,263 5 7,314,029 1 
Ne ¥. Co GeSe Be .. 3% 708,547 882,405 -20 780,247 -10 
N. ¥. N. H. & H. .... 1,126,838 1,125,496 0 1,188,497 -5 
Nei MaGe esc-cewssades 1,210,448 1,018,917 19 1,065,075 14 
We Wa hOGs ccceeceeen 38,577 36,135 6 33,621 14 
Pema BoE ascsesc 8,431,637 7,689,291 10 8,369,665 1 
Pa. R. R. S..S. Lines. 88,225 59,236 49 62,047 42 
PORTO BG. bcc edeceave 632,190 699,514 -9 821,112 —22 
Pil & Seawe . cc o00 +e 10,165 30,668 -67 13,559 700 
Pitt, & We. Vai sccciae 66,498 76,806 ree ae 
Pitt., Shaw. & Nor. ... 18,870 13,789 37 12,379 53 
1) | een nee 183,578 197,549 -6 210,563 -12 
GIME koe. Se aed éaese 66,287 66,692 -1 26,232 153 
Se Pe Oe. secnceenne 163,727 148,088 11 165,761 -1 
S60 ER Ga PF, . 2.20 oes: 963,390 714,024 35 863,394 y 
Sir EaS Wee oe we ites 530,535 450,497 17 624,992 -15 
Se Ge sane caneoene 3,132,064 3,101,475 1 2,626,506 19 
dC ma OCT a ee 42,497 59,738 -31 42,343 1 
Verity Oerwits Mad 5.0'<ccs 155,202 190,609 -18 99,475 56 
Bo oO. a) eee 691,806 669,432 3 577,205 20 
Wee Gees 6.5 nescees 540,838 783,213 -31 577,926 -7 
RAM wc ace ctcevecwen cs 10,328 21,705 -31 15,416 52 
NEMS coh. so roomed 203,653 510,934 -60 373,024 —45 
WEEE cca cnn ganueea 737,329 1,010,625 -27 740,171 at 
WHOM ut teccones 534,044 672,183" -20 378,500 41 
Welle PACS. <6 ccsiawnte’s 340,700 185,300 84 379,400 -10 
Wr ene ke Me cco ceded 295,878 218,758 35 271,779 9 





of 1939 purchases in the Railway Age of March 30, 
1940, and to the analysis of 1938 purchases in the Rail- 
way Age of April 1, 1939. The purchases summarized 
in this issue do not include purchases of railway mate- 
rials and supplies made by the Government for trackage 
being constructed at army camps. 











General View of the 
Street Sides of the 
New Produce Ter- 
minal, Showing the 
East End of the 
New Warm House 


Transforms Old Freight House 
Into Modern Produce Terminal 


Through alterations and additions to little-used building, 
Rock Island now has thoroughly modern facilities at 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the fruit and vegetable trade 


NDICATIVE of the widespread change which is 
I taking place in railway building requirements, and 

of what can and is being done by roads in many 
instances to meet these changing needs through the 
alteration and modernization of their buildings, is the 
recent work carried out by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, at Minneapolis, Minn., where it converted a large 
two-story I. c. 1. freight house into a modern perishable 
produce terminal, and transferred its freight handling 
to a nearby smaller one-story building which had pre- 
viously served as a produce receiving unit. 

At Minneapolis, the Rock Island had excess area in 
its freight house, while many of the wholesale fruit and 
produce dealers of the city were operating in facilities 
inadequate to their needs, in many cases without track 
facilities. This situation led to negotiations with the 
dealers for direct service on the Rock Island through 
facilities to be provided in the freight house, and, eventu- 
ally, to the modernization and enlargement of the house 
to provide a complete and up-to-date fruit and produce 
terminal. As remodeled and enlarged, the road now has 
in its old freight house approximately 84,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, exclusive of platforms, divided for the use 
of individual produce merchants and fitted as called for 
with rooms equipped for cooling, heating, ventilation 
and humidification as is necessary to meet the require- 
ments for holding and conditioning produce in the best 
interests of the trade and the public. In addition, in 
conjunction with the new produce building, it provided 
a car unloading warm house, with trackage for 36 cars 
and a wide driveway area, where produce of even the 
most delicate nature can be handled into the produce 
building, or unloaded into dealer trucks, entirely out of 
the weather, and without the danger of becoming frozen 
in even the coldest weather. 


In its old 1. c. 1. freight house at Minneapolis, which 
fronts on Fourth avenue, between Eighth and Tenth 
streets in the eastern part of the city’s main business 
district, the Rock Island had a two-story, with basement, 
brick structure, 540 ft. long by 42 ft. wide, separated 
transversely into five major units by brick fire walls. Al- 
though built in 1902, the structure, with a light yellow 
face brick, had a sightly appearance, and was still highly 
serviceable. Within, it had a stone masonry walled base- 
ment with a concrete basement floor, a first and second 
floor of timber frame construction, and a frame roof, 
covered with built-up roofing. 

To meet the requirements of freight handling, the 
Fourth avenue, or front, face of the building throughout 
its length was built with a series of rolling, shutter-type 
steel doors, and for approximately 200 ft. of its length 
was served by a frame loading and unloading platform, 
eight feet wide, protected by an overhanging canopy. 
The rear, or track side, of the building, at the main floor 
level, was built with a continuous row of rolling, shutter- 
type doors, to permit unloading operations into the sta- 
tion at any point without special care in spotting cars. 

With this unit as a basis, the Rock Island set out to 
meet its growing requirements for modern produce- 
handling facilities. With a greater floor area required 
immediately for the handling of produce than was afford- 
ed in the existing building, one of the first and major steps 
in the alteration project included the construction of a 
one-story addition to the rear of the building, for its full 
length and 30 ft. wide, which added approximately 
16,200 sq. ft. of produce-handling floor space to that 
afforded in the existing building. This new area, which 
was built without a basement on a highly compacted fill, 
was made integral with the existing building through the 
removal of all of the old doors in the old south face of 
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the building and the extension of the existing floor and 
fire walls into it, the floor extension being in concrete. 
The new rear wall of the building extension itself was 
constructed as a standard fire wall, with rolling tin-clad 
fire doors in each of the different sections as required, 
and wire glass skylights. 

Flanking the new rear of the building proper, and 
within a new warm house built immediately to the south, 
a new floor-level reinforced concrete platform, 12 ft. 
wide, was constructed, with its outer edge 8% ft. from 
the center line of a new 12-car house track provided 
within the warm house area. Completely under cover, 
this new platform provides for the ready trucking of 
produce from cars into the building under favorable con- 
ditions at all times. For the handling of produce into 
the basement of the main building without trucking over 
the first floor, the platform opposite each of the main 
sections of the building is equipped with a grille-covered 
package and banana drop, which extends down into a 
new concrete tunnel of reinforced concrete construction 
and 6 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, which leads back into the 
basement area. These new package drops and tunnels 
supplement electric freight elevators of 2,500 Ib. capac- 
ity in each of the building sections, and have their great- 
est advantage in minimizing trucking through the pro- 
duce storage and display areas of the main floor. 


New Warm House 


One of the most interesting of the new facilities pro- 
vided is the warm house itself, a facility which is par- 
ticularly essential at Minneapolis in view of the cold and 
prolonged winters experienced in that vicinity. This 


unit, which is essentially a fully enclosed steel frame 
shed, with a bow-type roof, is 100 ft. wide and extends 
the full length of the building proper. In addition to the 
12-car house track already mentioned, this unit affords 
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protection to two 12-car team tracks, one adjacent to 
the house track and one along its south side, which are 
separated by an oiled dirt driveway, approximately 60 
ft. wide. 

Designed and heated to permit the maintenance of a 
40-deg. temperature at 30 deg. below zero, the house 
has an insulated roof and insulated walls. The roof is 
constructed of Truscon Ferrobord roof decking, covered 
with one inch of Insulite board, which is weather-proofed 
with three-ply built-up roofing. The side and end walls 
of the house, except for large Truscon, motor-operated 
bifolding car entrance doors at both ends, are entirely of 
Truscon Ferroclad panels, these panels consisting of one 
inch of board-type insulation faced on both sides with 
steel sheets. 

Daylighting of the house is effected by means of a 
series of skylights longitudinally through the center and 
over the 12-ft. unloading platform, all of these being 
fitted with wire glass. Artificial lighting, on the other 
hand, is secured by means of rows of incandescent lights 
suspended from the roof trusses, and equipped with 
shallow-bow! enameled reflectors. 

Heating of the house is by means of six rotating-type 
discharge unit heaters housed in the roof truss area at” 
equal intervals through the center line of the structure, 
these units being designed to distribute warmed air uni- 
formly over the floor area. All of these units are fed 
with steam from a central boiler plant at the terminal 
through a single low pressure steam line which is sus- 
pended longitudinally through the center line of the 
building from the lower chords of the roof trusses, con- 
densate returning to the boiler room by gravity. This 
steam line, which is graduated in size from 8 in. to 4 
in. in diameter, is heavily insulated against heat losses 
and has oxy-acetylene welded joints throughout. 

To adapt the old freight house proper and its 30-ft. 
extension to the handling of produce, was largely a 
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General Plan of the New Produce Terminal, Showing Shaded, the Two-Story Freight House Area From Which the Terminal Was Developed 
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matter of equipping them with offices and with specially 
insulated rooms of carload capacity or less for the stor- 
age or conditioning of fruit and vegetables. However, to 
meet the requirements of the trade, the covered delivery 
platform along a part of the front face of the building 
was extended along the entire front face, and all of the 
old rolling, shutter-type freight doors along this side: of 
the building were removed, the openings being either 
bricked in or fitted with three-section, partially-glazed 
R-W folding doors, all sections of which can be folded 
back to provide a trucking opening nine feet wide. 

In at least one instance, special street-level truck en- 
trance doors were provided, this being for the dealer 
located in the extreme east end of the building, who de- 
sired an inside loading area where his produce could be 
loaded into trucks with full protection from the weather 
for delivery about the city. In this case, the first floor 
area of the building was cut back to afford a street-level 
truck-spotting space 42 ft. by 25 ft. within the building, 
enclosed on the Fourth Avenue side by the front face 
of the building, and on the Tenth Street end by two large 
Kinnear RoL-ToP trucking doors. 

Being divided into five main sections by fire walls, 
each section about 108 ft. long, the building provided 
automatically for quarters, or stores, for five separate 





produce dealers. But by dividing the most westerly 
section into two parts by a new fire wall, this section 
afforded space for two dealers with smaller require- 
ments. Thus, as altered, the terminal houses six separ- 





The Canopy-Covered Truck Loading and Unloading Platform Along 
the Front of the Building 
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Within One of the Produce Units, Showing Fruit and Vegetables 
Stored Temporarily in the Open 


ate dealers, in addition to providing, in the warm house, 
team track facilities for the heated unloading of produce 
consigned to other dealers who are not quartered in the 
building. 


Looking Through 
the Spacious 
New Warm House 


To meet the requirements of its tenants, each of the 
dealer sections is equipped with offices and with produce, 
banana and tomato rooms, each designed and equipped 
to hold perishable produce under the most favorable con- 
ditions, or to condition and prepare it as required to meet 
the demands of the market. The produce rooms, of 
which each dealer has from three to five, all located on 
the main floor, are designed for cooling only in the 
holding of such produce as celery, lettuce, carrots and 
many fresh fruits, except bananas and citrus fruits. 
These rooms, which are fully insulated built-in units, 
generally of one-car capacity, are equipped for cooling 
down to 32 deg. F. 

The banana rooms, of which from three to six. were 
provided for each dealer, are located in the basement, 
These rooms, of about one-half-car and one-car capacity, 
as called for, are likewise built-in insulated units, but, 
in addition to providing for cooling, they are also 
equipped for heating, ventilation and humidity control 
to permit the maintenance of temperatures over a wide 
range, with the proper degree of ventilation and humidifi- 
cation for either holding the fruit or ripening it under 
the most favorable conditions. The tomato rooms are 
much the same as the banana rooms, being equipped for 
temperature, ventilation and humidity control, and like 
these rooms, with one exception, are located in the 
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basement. The single exception in the case of the to- 
mato rooms, is located on the second floor and is con- 
nected to the first floor by means of a special package 
chute. In fact, some of the dealers use their banana 
rooms equally effectively for the holding and ripening 
of — during the season when the banana trade is 
light. 

One dealer section has been fitted with a special room 
of one-half-car capacity, on the main floor, for the han- 
dling of quick-frozen vegetables. This room differs from 
the others only in that it is serviced by refrigeration 
equipment that is capable of maintaining a sub-zero tem- 
perature at all times, and is provided with special shelv- 
ing to store this class of produce, which is handled and 
shipped generally in relatively small packages. 


Cold Room Construction 


The produce rooms are insulated throughout with 
three and four inches of Rockcork in free-standing walls, 
the inner and outer faces of which are finished with one- 
half inch of Portland cement plaster. The ceilings, on 
the other hand, are faced with one-half inch of asphalt 
mastic, painted with aluminum paint. In the case of 
the banana and tomato rooms in the basement, the ceil- 
ings are insulated with four inches of Rockcork, while the 
side walls are insulated with three inches of the same 
material. The corkboard in the ceilings is recessed be- 
tween the joists of the floor above, and is faced with 
34-in. redwood sheathing to form a continuous, endur- 
ing ceiling face. All woodwork was painted with fungus- 
resistant enamel. The walls of the banana and tomato 
rooms are similar in construction to those of the produce 
rooms, except that in the case of those which back up 
against the building foundation or stone partition fire 
walls, the cork insulation used was furred out from the 
walls on 2-in. by 4-in. studding. In all cases, the inner 
surfaces of the walls were faced with one-half inch of 
cement plaster. 

All of the produce rooms are fitted with Streator vesti- 
bule-type doors, each of which includes not only the 
normal heavily insulated, hinged-type door, but also a 
pair of inner, double-swinging, insulated pantry-type 
doors, which are relatively light, quick-acting and only 
about 1% in. thick. These inner doors function to give 
quick closing of the room entrance in the interest of 
least interference with the temperature being maintained, 
and are particularly effective during the stowing or re- 
moval of produce, when frequent openings are required. 




















Moving Produce Into One of the Refrigerated Rooms—Note Light, 
Double-Swinging Pantry-Type Produce Room Doors 
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During these latter times, the main refrigerator door 
is left open and protection is afforded only by the light 
inner doors,-which can be bumped to an open position 
readily by a load passing through the doorway, clos- 
ing automatically when the load has passed. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


The refrigeration equipment provided consists of com- 
pressor-type ice machines, employing Freon refrigerant, 
located in the basement areas of the different dealer 
sections, and fin, coil-blower-type units of both the ceil- 
ing and floor-mounted types, installed in the individual 
produce rooms. In one of the one-car banana rooms, 
there is one of the floor-type units, which has a 36,000- 
b. t. u. capacity when employing a 40-deg. refrigerant. 
In all of the other rooms, from one to three of the ceiling- 
type units are employed, these having a rating of 18,000- 
b. t. u. when employing a 40-deg. refrigerant. All of 
the units are controlled thermostatically and are so lo- 
cated as to produce as nearly uniform temperature as 
possible throughout the rooms. 

The cooling units in each room are served by their 
own compressor unit or by cross connecting the units 
of more than one room, depending upon the size of the 
rooms. These compressor units vary in capacity from 
one to three horsepower. This arrangement permits 
maximum flexibility in the use of the different rooms 
and minimum consumption of power when certain of the 
rooms are out of service. Cooling and condensing water 
for all of the compressors is secured from a new well, 
400 ft. deep, which produces 50-deg. water continuously 
throughout the year. This well is equipped with a deep 
well centrifugal pump having a capacity of 250 gal. 
per min. 

To provide for the heating of the various produce 
rooms during cold weather, and the banana and tomato 
rooms at other times when ripening temperatures are 
required, Electromode air heaters are employed. These 
are portable, metal-enclosed combination heating coil and 
blower units, with from five to nine kilowatt capacity. 
They are controlled thermostatically and, being port- 
able, they can be moved from one room to another as 
may be required by weather conditions or the various 
ripening schedules. 

Humidification, which is provided for only in the 
banana and tomato rooms, is effected by a water-spray 
system located near the ceiling line, the system in the 
various rooms containing from two to five spray noz- 
zles in accordance with requirements. In all cases the 
amount of humidification is controlled manually, but is 
checked by the use of dry-wet bulb thermometers. Like 
humidification, fresh air circulation is provided only in 
the banana and tomato rooms, this being through two 
wall openings, each 12 in. by 12 in. in area, equipped 
with doors which must be adjusted manually. 


Offices and General Heating Equipment 


As already pointed out, one of the tomato rooms is 
located on the second floor of the building, but, for the 
most part, this area is given over to dealer offices and 
to storage and toilet rooms, although in one space there 
is a large recreation room and restaurant provided for 
the convenience of the terminal employees and patrons 
generally. The principal feature of all of these facili- 
ties is that they were developed readily in an open, loft- 
like area through the installation of partition walls and 
room-height ceilings, sheathed with wood on the outside 
and faced for the most part on the inside with wallboard 
panels with various decorative finishes. The principal 
(Continued on page 525) 
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New York 
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By W. D. Bearce 


Transportation Department, 
General Electric Company, 
Erie, Pa. 


DIESEL-electric locomotive embodying several 

A unusual features was recently placed in operation 

in the switching yards of the New York Central 

at Auburn, N. Y. It has a total weight, fully equipped, 

of 70 tons and a power-plant rating of 400 hp. Double 

reduction motors flexibly mounted on the trucks drive 

each axle, giving 42,000 Ib. starting tractive force at 30 

per cent coefficient of adhesion, and a maximum speed 
of 25 m. p. h. 

The power equipment consists of two 200-hp.. 1800- 
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Locomotives designed for fast handling of light 
loads can also be used for moving heavy ones 





Engine Hood Doors Open, Showing Fuel- 
Pump Side of One Engine Generator Set 


r. p. m., 6-cylinder Cummins Diesel engines each directly 
connected to a G-E generator. This type of locomotive 
is particularly suited to operation in a small yard and 
has sufficient capacity if required for operating in trans- 
fer service to other yards. 

The Cummins HBIS engine is a supercharged design 
delivering 200 hp. including auxiliary requirements. A 
minimum of 180 hp. for each engine is available for trac- 
tion purposes. Directly connected to each engine is a 
GE-550 shunt-wound traction generator which supplies 
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current to the two direct-current series-wound traction 
motors mounted on the adjacent truck. These motors 
are carried on the truck frames on rubber mountings 
and drive the axles through double universal-joint pro- 
peller shafts and GE double-reduction gearing. While 
normally each generator drives the two motors on its 
own truck, provision is made for operating the other set 
of motors should occasion require. 

The control is of the single-connection type with auto- 

aatic transition to reduced field, the two motors of each 
truck being connected permanently in series. Should one 
engine generator set be disabled, all four motors can be 
driven from a single power plant. A  semi-constant 
engine-speed arrangement provides unusually responsive, 
snappy performance. Excitation for the main generator 
is supplied from a belted generator floating on a 32-volt 
battery. 

This 32-volt battery supplies starting current and also 
supplies lights, headlights and other auxiliaries. The 
GE-1204 motor is specially designed for traction service 
and is effective in reducing the weight and cost of elec- 
trical equipment. 


Cab and Frame 


As with other locomotives using two engines, the con- 
struction of the cab is symmetrical with a central driving 
compartment and low end cabs over the engine-generator 
sets. 

The platform is built up of steel members and the 
plates fabricated entirely by welding. The cab is like- 
wise welded throughout with provision for easy accessi- 
bility to both engines and control. The cabs housing 
the power plants are provided with additional side doors 
and hatch cover. The operator’s cab has a wood floor 
at the control station and helper’s position, two doors 
providing access from each end, and windows in both 
sides and ends. 


Running Gear 


The truck frames are also fabricated by welding 
throughout using rolled carbon-steel plates and shapes. 
The wheels are solid rolled-steel with A. A. R. standard 
tread and flange. The ordinary side equalization used 
for swivel-truck locomotives insures uniform loading on 
all eight wheels. 

There is a radiator at each end for cooling the engine 


AT RIGHT—Interior of Operating Cab Looking Toward 
the No. 1 End—BELOW—Bottom View of Cab Under- 
frame 
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water, and cooling air is supplied by a fan directly con- 
nected to the engine shaft. Hand-controlled shutters per- 
mit the engineer to limit the ventilation during cold 
weather. 


Auxiliary Equipment and Accessories 


The starting motor and charging generator are 
mounted on each engine frame and the supercharger unit, 
belt-driven from the main engine, is also attached to the 
side of the engine. Other equipment includes air-oper- 
ated sanders, a 40-lb. cast-brass bell, an air whistle, win- 
dow wipers and a complete illuminated gage panel con- 
taining battery-charging ammeters, air gages and engine 
gages indicating water temperature and lubricating-oil 
pressure. 

The air-brake equipment is type 14EL straight and 
automatic with a single shoe applied to each wheel. There 
are two 3¥44-in. by 314-in. single-stage, two-cylinder, air- 
cooled, belt-driven air compressors ; total piston displace- 
ment is 70 c. f. m. when the compressors are operated 
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at 900 r. p. m. which is normal speed when the main 
engines are operating at 1,800 r. p. m. 

The locomotive carries a 300-gal. fuel-oil tank with 
provision for filling, gaging and venting. 

Because of the double reduction feature and the semi- 
constant-speed engine operation, the locomotive is par- 
ticularly snappy with light loads and is capable of 
handling a long string of cars if required. 

Following are the principal weights, ratings and 
dimensions : 


March 22, 1941 
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Trainmen Awarded Pay for Days Not 
Worked on Railroad Not Operating 


FREIGHT conductor and two brakemen recently 
A went to the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 

First Division, with claims totaling $1,688.56 for 
days not worked under a minimum monthly guarantee 
contract against the Fort Smith & Western which had 
been officially abandoned before the period for which pay 
was claimed. The Division deadlocked and the case 
was given to Referee Paul W. Richards, a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, who awarded the men their 


_ Claims against the property of the defunct railroad in a 


decision dated August 30, 1940. 

Operation of the Fort Smith & Western ceased on 
January 19, 1939, by order of the United States district 
court, and its property was sold. On that date the road 
became legally dead and ceased to be a common carrier. 
The court, however, allowed the receiver to carry on 
intermittent emergency switching services for industries 
at Fort Smith, Ark., and to serve certain coal mines 
otherwise unable to move their production. These spe- 
cial movements ceased on September 1, after which the 
movement of salvaged material from dismantling of the 
line to the nearest operating railroad connection consti- 
tuted the only traffic on the defunct road. These move- 
ments were in no sense regularly assigned runs and 
were not bulletined by the receiver; the road was of- 
ficially closed, and employees were so notified. What 
limited work the movements entailed was offered to em- 
ployees on a seniority basis. 

The three employees involved claimed pay for days not 
called or worked during this period of special emergency 
operation, February 1 to October 15, 1939. The con- 
ductor claimed 105 days’ pay at $6.32 per day, or a 
total of $663.60, while the two brakemen claimed an 
equal number of days’ pay at $4.88 per day, or a total 
of $512.48 each. Claims were based on Article VIII, 
(a), of an agreement between the F. S. & W. and the 
brotherhoods guaranteeing not less than 100 mi. or 8 hr. 
for each calendar working day (including legal holidays) 
to regularly assigned way freight, wreck, work and con- 
struction trainmen ready for service during a given 
month. The three claimants worked 14 days in Febru- 
ary, 13 in March, 10 in April, 7 in May, 12 in June, 
10 in July, 23 in August, 20 in September and 5 in 
October, in emergency service. For these services the 
conductor received $720.48 and the brakemen $556.32 


apiece plus overtime earned, if any; payments which 


may well be considered windfalls, inasmuch as the road 
was Officially abandoned and their regular employment 
had been terminated. 

That the claimants themselves considered their em- 
ployment terminated is proven by the fact that they 
drew unemployment insurance from February 1 on, even 
during the 10 months in which they worked a total of 
114 days. J. S. Parks, receiver of the road, in his sub- 
mission to the Adjustment Board contended that ac- 
ceptance of this unemployment compensation shows 
claimants were not regularly employed and did not hold 
themselves at all times in readiness for call by the 
railroad. 

Referee Richard’s printed “finding” which granted the 
claims sought was terse. It read: “Article VIII, (a), 
of the agreement in evidence applied to the facts shown 
in the docket warrants an affirmative award.” This 
finding brought vigorous dissent from the carrier mem- 
bers of the First Division of the Adjustment Board who 
contended that it “fails even to hint at a basis for the 
award and serves only to obscure the fact that there is 
no rational basis for the award.” Furthermore, they 
wrote, it completely ignores a federal court action di- 
recting cessation of operation and treats a common car- 
rier, legally dead and non-operating, as though alive and 
performing regular service. 

Concerning the employees, the dissenting members 
wrote: “Having accepted the employment offered by 
the receiver, having represented to their government 
that they were unemployed on every day they did not 
work for the receiver, the claimants now assert they 
were not so unemployed, but were instead regularly 
assigned employees... .” Pointing out that the claims 
of the petitioners were previously disallowed by the 
court administering the property of the defunct railroad, 
they charged: “The majority [i.e., the referee] has held 
in effect that the agreement has force to require a carrier 
to conduct operations and employ men; that it must not 
only employ men, but it must give them regular assign- 
ments... . It is held to empower and require this Di- 
vision to revive a defunct carrier, and to compel it to 
operate for the sole benefit of a chosen few of its 
former employees.” For Readers’ ‘Check: This case 
is identified as N. R. A. B., First Division; Award 5026; 


‘Docket 9135. Respondents—Order of Railway Conduc- 


tors and Fort Smith & Western. 
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1940’s Net Income 
Was $191,050,215 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on March 
18 made public its compilation of selected income 
and balance sheet items for December and the 12 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


reported by the Association of American Railroads and 
noted in the Railway Age of March 8, page 430. This 
compares with a net income of $94,745,129 for 1939. 
Eighty Class I roads reported net incomes for 1940 
while 46 reported deficits, as compared respectively with 
70 net incomes and 56 deficits in 1939. Last year’s net 
railway operating income was $682,043,481, as compared 
with 1939’s $588,829,073; fixed charges were up from 
$605,845,224 to $606,152,900. 


The commission’s summary and the principal items 


months of 1940, showing last year’s net income of the 


Class I roads to have been $191,050,215, as previously 


RAILWAY AGE 


for the individual roads are given in accompanying tables. 
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Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled from 131 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 136 Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
Ke 





. For the month of Dec. 
ah 


For the twelve months of > 
See 





Pt Citi ie 
Income items 1940 1939 1940 1939 
1. Net railway oper- 
ating income ... $78,715,666 $60,981,304 $682,043,481 $588,829,073 
2. Other income .. 34,503,941 32,376,572 168,929,903 160,866,266 
3. _ Total income . 113,219,607 93,357,876 850,973,384 749,695,339 
4. Miscellaneous de- 14 
ductions from in- 15 
COO Sac ciitecces 4,862,830 3,671,245 27,664,246 25,052,099 16. 
5. Income avail- 17 
able for fixed 18 
charges ...... 108,356,777 89,686,631 823,309,138 724,643,240 19. F 
6. Fixed charges: 20 
6-01. Rent for 
leased roads and 21 
equipment ..... 13,226,794 12,786,238 144,945,181 142,099,579 22. 
6-02. Interest de- 23 
ductions? ...... 39,523,996 37,555,735 459,700,877 462,145,101 24. 
6-03. Other de- 25 
‘ductions ....... 129,611 141,583 1,506,842 1,600,544 
6-04. Total fixed 26 
charges ........ 52,880,401 50,483,556 606,152,900 605,845,224 
7. Income after 27 
fixed charges.. 55,476,376 39,203,075 217,156,238 118,798,016 28. 
& Contingent 29 
charges Ealeeew oo 4,397,955 2,474,646 26,106,023 24,052,887 30. 
9. _Net income... 51,078,421 36,728,429 191,050,215 94,745,129 Ji. 
10. Deprecia- 32 
tion (Way and 33 
structures and 34 
equipment) .... 17,540,205 16,690,638 205,859,980 201,851,956 35. 
11. Federal income 36 
pe eipecan 4,209,140 2,852,200 59,650,284 32,962,480 37. 
12, Dividend appro- 
priations: 38. 
12-01. On com 
mon stock ..... 38,461,604 18,980,463 135,774,682 106,664,624 39. 
12-02. On prefer- 
red_ stock soeeee 1,060,998 639,633 23,463,039 19,154,336 
Ratio of income 
to fixed charges 
(item 5 = 6-04) 2.05 1.78 1.36 1.20 


¢ 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


_ 7.1939 figures for certain liability items have been revised, for compara- 
tive purposes, to conform with changes prescribed in the Uniform System 


3. Investments in stocks, 


Selected asset and liability items? 


bonds, etc., other 


than those of affiliated companies (Total, 


account 707) 


. Cash : 
. Demand loans and deposits 
Time drafts and deposits 
. Special deposits f 
. Loans and bills receivable ; 
raffic and car-service balances receivable 
. Net balance receivable from agents and 


conductors 


ee 


. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Materials and supplies 
3. Interest and dividends receivable 
Rents receivable 
. Other current assets 


ee ee 


All Class I Railways 
A. 










Balance at end of Dec. * 
. @ 





cr 






\ 





1940 1939 
$563,504,867  $623,314,839 
625,614,307 529,488,280 
27,939,321 21,727,848 
26,846,717 27,141,993 
127,418,808 103,665,796 
2,825,528 2,789,681 
73,221,719 63,180,169 
56,368,406 51,714,123 
139,085,364 131,616,246 
334,671,956 327,230,244 
15,578,762 18,704,690 
1,395,722 1,342,045 
5,143,420 4,199,777 


















Total current assets (items 14 to 25).. $1,436,110,030 


. Funded debt maturin 
Loans and bills payab 
. Traffic and car-service balances payable. . 


within 6 months* 
e* 


Audited accounts and wages payable... . 


Miscellaneous accounts payable 
32. Interest matured unpaid 
. Dividends matured unpaid 
. Unmatured dividends declared 


Unmatured interest accrued 


. Unmatured rents accrued 
Other current liabilities 


Total current liabilities (items 28 to 37) 


Tax liability (a 
39-01. U. S. Government taxes 


ccount 771): 


39-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


month of report. 


$1,282,800,892 
























95,349,405 117,889,937 
92,583,652 184,546,685 
92,525,179 81,386,224 
224,024,451 221,766,691 
59,314,676 68,247,872 
53,057,298 48,169,524 
12,644,261 11,315,819 
5,360,235 4,102,260 
69,090,087 69,899,059 
16,886,518 16,506,580 
39,135,300 33,880,403 
664,621,657 739,821,117 








106,110,520 
122,331,298 


of Accounts by Commission’s order of December 6, 1939, effective January 
1, 1940 


3 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term 
debt in default) which will become due within six months after close of 


_ *Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of 
issue. 












81,449,354 
127,987,379 








Selected Income Items By Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, Calendar Years 1940 and 1939 


Region and railway 


United States—Total .............. 
Eastern District—Total 
New England Region 
Great Lakes Region 
Central Eastern Region .. 
Southern District—Total 
Pocahontas Region 
Southern Region ........ 
Western District—Total 
Northwestern Region 
Central Western Region 
Southwestern + Beattie we Cave 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown! 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe? 
Atlantic Coast Line System: 
Atlanta & West Point 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast .... 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Charleston & Western Carolina .. 
Clinchfield 


a ey 





er 
er 
eeeeee 
ed 


Ce ee ed 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
Report of trustee or trustees. 





Net Railway Operating 


Total Deductions 
ie 





Income Total Income 
ee. 5% 
— 

1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
$682,043,481 $588,829,073 $850,973,384 $749,695,339 $659,923,169 
291,201,514 252,863,970 380,069,024 333,558,808 290,076,920 
20,555,221 19,323,461 27,050,463 26,063,616" 28,047,510 
110,930,080 94,776,974 138,023,391 119,796,741 115,427,465 
159,716,213 138,763,535 214,995,170 187,698,451 146,601,945 
166,763,068 157,849,550 187,202,927 176,271,253 96,729,310 
84,823,163 78,256,775 89,084,828 81,947,409 15,302,648 
81,939,905 79,592,775 98,118,099 94,323,844 81,426,662 
224,078,899 178,115,553 283,701,433 239,865,278 273,116,939 
82,172,907 59,516,955 93,219,152 72,816,519 93,568,605 
102,956,956 87,117,258 145,773,484 131,514,075 116,345,893 
38,949,036 31,481,340 44,708,797 35,534,684 63,202,441 
413,297 306,009 515,766 409,634 455,580 
24,017,625 19,170,866 26,391,160 22,056,289 13,645,789 
11,114 *18,900 34,676 2,439 5,886 
*225,959 *125,511 *190,493 *87,284 24,784 
3,757,234 3,781,872 8,972,275 8,133,095 7,148,738 
428,680 453,711 446,297 477,586 303,165 
3,672,086 3,286,120 3,684,074 3,297,515 3,684,074 
744,356 700,627 785,945 726,853 667,511 


“Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.Ry., 





and Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. 


Se ae 
1939 


$654,950,210 
288,343,472 
28,440,145 
112,246,103 
147,657,224 
98,825,482 
16,169,449 
82,656,033 
267,781,256 
92,956,727 
111,409,424 
63,415,105 
27,376 
13,553,557 


667,851 










Net Income 

— nw 

1940 1939 
$191,050,215 $94,745,129 
89,992,104 45,215,336 
*997,047 *2,376,529 
22,595,926 7,550,638 
68,393,225 40,041,227 
90,473,617 77,445,771 
73,782,180 65,777,960 
16,691,437 11,667,811 
10,584,494  *27,915,978 
*349,453 *20,140,208 
29,427,591 20,104,651 
*18,493,644  *27,880,421 
186 *17,742 
12,745,371 8,502,732 
28,790 *3,896 
#215.277 *102,493 
1,823,537 304,074 
143,132 174,017 
118,434 39,002 
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March 22, 1941 


Selected Income Items By Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, 1940 and 1939—Continued 


Net Railway Operating 


Region and Railway 


Louisville & Nashville .........0. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Western Ry. of Alabama .. 


ere & Ohio System: 


act NINO ose aese dsb ssne 
Staten Island Rapid Transit ..... 
Bangor & Aroostook ............ ms 
Bessemer & Lake Erie .......... eS 
MBER MVCMNMIIAP <5 05955606 00.9660 0's : 


Burlington-Rock Island ............ 
Burlington Route: 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy . 
Colorado & Southern .......... ; 
Fort Worth & Denver City ...... 


Cambria: SnGiGne i653 +00 ae 
Canadian National System: 


Canadian National Lines in New 
MEMIRIL” ss na ak a sos Su init Sales 
LORIN RN WONTON. 5 oso .osas cc 'owss 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific . 
Grand Trunk Wistera Phaeanin os 


Canadian Pacific System: 


Canadian Pacific Lines in Vermont 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic?.. 
International Ry. Co. of Maine.. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
BORIS pices ciaes cy ibe caisieinws 
Spokane International’ ......... > 


Chesapeake & Ohio System: 


Chesapeake & Ohio .....2...00. : 

Erie (inc. Chicago & Erie)®...... 

New York, eaves & _— 
ee re eae ee 
New York, Chicago & St. “Louis... 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois! ........ 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ........ 
Chicago & North Western System: 


Chicago & North Western’ ...... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
SED sara telantn airs os a siete so 


Chicago Great Western’ hie eres 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville’. . 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 


WURNNNS a else te ais nip GTe kia wel TaN ss (ce 


Chicago, "Rock Island & Pacific! .... 
Columbus & Greenville ............ 
Delaware & TIUAGSON ....ccscccevss 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western .. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western’ .... 
Denver & SAU LAKC .occcscccccccs 
Detroit & Mackinac ..5.....000.0- 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line ...... 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ......... 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .... 


El 
Fl 


gin, Joliet ao SS eer 
orida East Coast? ..... oy eee 


Frisco Lines: 


St. Louis-San Francisco’ ........ 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 


SSeoreia TH PIOTIGa® ooo... o oct 0s 0500 
OS rere 
Green Bay & Western ............. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio* ............. 
Illinois Central System: 


Centval of Geprgia® « .:.2....02 006 
Galt & Sip Taland ... 2.2.0 6200% 
ESS Pe eS reer 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley ...... 


CESS Tg So Seen ener 
Kansas City Southern ............. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf ......... 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming ........ 
Lehigh & Hudson River .........--. 
Lehigh & New England ........... 
EC WHEY © 645000 60 00.0 0:00s 0 s0% 
Louisiana & Arkansas ...........- 


M 
M 
M 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
M 


ee ae oe es 
idland Valley ...........++s.e00- 
inneapolis & St. Louis’ ......... 
ississippi Central ............... 
issouri & Arkansas ........--..-. 
issouri-Kansas-Texas Lines® ...... 
issouri Pacific System: 

Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western! 
International-Great Northern’ .... 
Missouri-[llinois' .......sceceee. 
Missouri Pacific! ......cccerccees 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico’ .. 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico! 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf! ... 





raeBings gS eM oie 
DEGAOBMRNEID ies 6.0.0 :05000,0:8 
RRS ee ee 
Nevada Northern .......c..scee a 


New Haven System: 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 


te) ‘ 
New York: Ontario & Western’. 


New York Central Lines: 


New York Central* ............. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ......... 


New York Connecting ..........- ‘ 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 

1 Report of trustee or trustees. 

2 Report of receiver or receivers. 

3 Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 
4 New organization: Represents ments of Gulf, Mobile & Northern and Mobile & Ohio Railroads. 
of Texas. 


5 Includes Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. 


Net Income 
aS Se 





Income Total Income Total Deductions 
: — ee 

1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
$17,187,993 $15,848,660 $18,849,448 $16,962,791 $9,312,302 $9,568,560 $9,537,146 

2,069,426 982, 251,807 2,174,170 1,548,363 1,555,502 ; 
178,842 136,880 213,466 178,461 617 5801 138,849 
15,977 920,648 101,223 1,005,084 1,825,939 1,915,992 *1,724,716 
30,618,531 25,525,100 38,863,245 32,000,020 33,313,748 33,622,227 5,549,497 
*288,982 *239,503 577,128 587,391 577,128 0) nae 
843,435 945,739 888,765 1,007,469 763,232 791,848 125,533 
7,330,249 5,112,727 7,606,011 5,315,419 1,545,665 1,538,263 6,060,346 
6,935,241 6,955,142 8,095,462 8,152,463 6,943,265 7,444,581 1,152,197 
*164,585 355 *162,908 2. 786,423 787,192 *949,331 
13,082,778 12,270,452 14,153,310 13,405,417 9,760,446 9,744,078 4,392,864 
68,0 88,241 5974 1,777,256 2,061,800 2,053,321 *1,117,826 
844,699 803,230 864,067 825,826 1,118,816 1,051,727 *254,749 
954,447 912,535 968,686 926,572 78,641 89,057 890,045 
*633,533 *626,911 583,178 615,524 572,402 591,056 10,776 
730,142 420,693 775,378 458,600 1,240,916 1,236,973 *465,538 
34,584 *51,499 470,139 511,923 0,137 4,110 2 
3,934,745 1,609,123 4,829,325 2,297,050 4,622,691 4,634,038 206,634 
*482,468 *583,681 264,000 264,000 264,000 CGROOD o> Secees 
279,722 83,087 295,439 97,544 932,924 942,578 *637, 485 
562,497 114,760 571,908 120,899 571,908 120,899 Soi 
4,352,235 2,826,813 4,495,515 2,983,072 8,924,314 8,615,457 *4,428,799 
150,095 96,238 165,639 109,254 300,126 275,348 *134,487 
40,817,746 36,354,138 42,063,200 37,005,057 8,472,034 9,662,346 33,591,166 
13,853,996 11,464,135 14,925,217 12,585,002 14,910,954 14,034,523 14,263 
439,084 264,337 509,945 338,706 656,865 654,631 *146,920 
8,492,405 8,437,279 10,831,084 10,548,397 7,220,255 7,177,195 3,610,829 
989,708 1,022,073 1,304,886 1,359,524 2,345,907 2,478,716 *1,041,021 
1,269,177 924,597 1,279,057 932,687 402,867 471,394 876,190 
10,094,500 5,722,260 11,535,814 7,495,288 16,758,183 16,605,156 *5 222,369 
406,869 313,556 474,004 381,577 2,520,881 2,486,725 *2,046,877 
1,784,230 1,779,771 1,906,390 1,898,240 1,866,446 1,960,388 5944 
1,329,102 5425 1,425,166 90,072 1,538,866 1,551,119 *113,700 
13,845,644 8,124,194 14,987,869 9,556,094 23,814,391 23,983,477 *8 826,522 
8,133,477 5,458,853 8,575,107 5,999,181 14,179,272 14,336,727 *5,604,165 
67,202 92,599 87,519 111,749 10,728 11,766 76,791 
5,619,258 5,519,101 5,772,292 5,696,134 5,009,862 4,103,111 762,430 
6,736,538 6,028,688 8,122,127 7,378,541 7,916,850 7,887,526 205,277 
2,761,157 1,666,116 3,078,461 2,164,774 6,148,947 6,122,103 *3,070,486 
911,293 800,866 19,368 808,678 910,064 806,858 9,304 
130,639 130,876 135,897 135,328 116,271 119,247 197626 
842,634 624,927 908,145 647,261 193,708 132,614 714,437 
2,293,963 1,991,456 2,346,038 2,028,436 807,830 801,879 1,538,208 
11,715,929 7,288,646 12°084,122 7,626,988 1,109,197 1,102,919 10,974,925 
4,884,588 3,315,466 5,086,571 3,493,903 1,496,335 996,854 3,590,236 
985,219 743,699 1,065,787 834,667 22979,717 2,925,699 *1,913,930 
5,395,121 3,886,751 5,559,002 4,035,817 12,705,605 12,789,934 *7,146,603 
*211,197 *96,547 #195, 799 *80,382 58,455 137,636 *254,254 
*68,789 1,917 *56,340 14,319 704,556 687,908 *760,896 
21,807,064 19,584,595 25,025, 203 23,712,243 14,817,009 15, 025, 818 10, 208, 194 
011 4229 253.4 3,504 69,178 9:747 4,320 
1,505,525 2,154,857 1ei4°8eo 2,377,497 1,254,159 2,391,033 3607710 
771,133 554,686 1,669,253 1,127,336 3,564,927 3,756,006 *1,895,674 
*171,921 *257,223 *139,080 *232,293 60,818 65,512 *199,898 
14,638,099 15,717,031 17,750,419 18,766,621 16,870,289 16,546,218 880,130 
2,121,051 2,096,097 2,262,649 2,184,499 2,262,649 DiR4499 ne ceae 
1,158,488 1,275,333 1,184,099 1,301,988 608,367 "774,250 575,732 
3,420,042 3,157,032 4,039,181 3,526,855 2,906,868 2,732,536 1,132,313 
734,291 864,909 797,496 931,143 05,321 68,690 92,175 
1,199,816 1,209,260 1,199,978 1,210,070 38 7,483 1,199,597 
61,097 184,117 85,867 209,310 83 3,482 85,031 
1,197,280 1,235,324 1,219,674 1,257,971 375,631 396,244 844,043 
6,883,261 7,149,326 7,663,877 7,945,814 7,964,903 8,004,370 *301,026 
1,731,127 1,588,028 1,773,046 1,646,554 83, 939,2 789,796 
1,966,206 2,181,323 2,426,738 2,656,356 1,987,571 2,082,913 439,167 
346,446 398,230 464,416 493,497 459,949 466,820 467 
1,390,058 1,046,545 1,451,094 1,116,468 2,971,739 3,030,624 *1, 520° 645 
*16,642 *8.072 *14,649 *5 323 130,716 130,714 #145;365 
41,212 40,212 44,292 42,165 4,016 3,429 40,276 
1,937,991 1,284,208 2,295,900 1,643,971 5,137,035 5,143,535 *2,841,135 
431,525 434,993 434,618 437,871 174,758 174,801 259,860 
*34,529 *204,174 5,648 *156,861 2,815,955 2: 813, 538 *2, 810, 307 
474,791 641,420 478,410 644,131 152,085 058 6,325 
10,083,018 7,195,989 11,388,411 7,927,072 20,952,868 21, 020° 335 *9, 364" "457 
728,152 684,121 2,661,161 1,753,156 2,792,899 27797,904 *131,738 
1,530,109 1,657,928 1,595,104 1,738,672 93,830 "797,291 801,274 
*396,601 *231,848 * 387,320 *221,695 246,150 242,313 *633,470 
4,875,692 4,365,221 5,494,808 4,953,170 3,931,480 3,992,570 1,563,328 
1,430,896 1,254,230 1,449,175 1,266,902 636,645 639,749 12,530 
875,040 843,516 879,330 847,817 53,698 87,515 $25,632 
239,815 225,509 247,491 236,588 68 1,101 246,807 
9,274,354 8,462,922 12,010,903 11,254,391 14,014,078 14,168,505 *2,003,175 
*716,776 *496,675 *697,822 *464,068 1,367,922 1,418,716 *2 065,744 
44,052,437 37,303,427 62,235,553 54,196,848 50,970,469 49,687,612 11,265,084 
5,591,525 3,806,716 5,998,876 4,316,402 921,595 6,153 5,077,281 
1,451,881 1,318,029 1,479,143 1,342,326 1,279,333 1,326,580 199,810 


R, and Missouri-Kansas- Texas R. R. 


Figures cover all roads involved. 


1939 


$7,394,231 
618,668 
103,660 


*910,908 

*1,622,207 

215,621 

3, 777, 156 
707,882 

*784, 429 


3,661, 339 
276,065 
*225,901 
837,515 


24,468 
*778,373 
37,813 
*2,336,988 


*5,632,385 
*166,094 


27,342,711 
*1,449,521 


*315,925 
3,371,202 
*1,119,192 
461,293 


*9,109,868 


*2,105,148 
*62,148 
*1,061 047 


*14,427,383 
*8,337,546 
99,983 
1,593,023 
*508,985 
*3,957,329 


16,081 
514,647 


2, 497, 049 
*2) 091, 032 


*8,754,117 


*2,628,670 
*297,805 
2,220,403 
527,738 
794,319 
662,453 
1,202,587 
"205,828 
861,727 
#58556 
707,335 
573,443 
26,677 
*1,914,156 
*136,037 
38,73 
#3,499.564 


263,070 
*2,970,399 
"496, 073 
*13,093,263 
| 044, 748 
941, 381 
*464, 008 
960,600 
627,153 
760,302 
235,487 


*2,914,114 
71; 882,784 


4,509,236 
3: "590, 249 
15,746 
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Selected Income Items By Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, 1940 and 1939—Continued 


Net Railway Operating 





neome Total Income Total Deductions Net Income 
rc aa Se ee — ee 
Region and railway 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Norfolk & Western .......seeeeees $33,254,232 $31,659,216 $35,941,128 $34,399,614 $4,007,629 $3,810,299 $31,933,499 $30,589,315 
Norfolk Southern? ......0scccece 247,605 393 433,496 531,320 899,042 884,583 *465,546 *353,263 
Nester Paeine oie... oc ciccsecsiec cs 13,583,074 10,479,237 17,394,523 14,827,848 15,330,430 14,754,195 2,064,093 73,653 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka wc ekaw ows "87,523 57,447 *15,109 59,942 *7,831 38,971 *7,278 20,971 
Pennsylvania System: 
Long Island Magee a heb es eee anenn ee 757,887 258,095 1,162,278 734,250 2,378,394 2,472,402 *1,216,116 *1,738,152 
POH DEVAUANIE oo orsics con + sce:e.b e's 86,499,486 77,304,328 127,835,141 114,168,558 81,596,891 82,136,033 46,238,250 32,032,525 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
WEARER orc aielad cies ¢ vec. ae ms civeees *2,490,814 *1,812,029 *2,325,594 *1,634,172 1,088,497 1,069,645 *3,414,091 *2,703,817 
Df Co a ee 4,063,208 3,352,085 4,602,388 3,712,648 3,349,321 3,384,492 1,253,067 156 
Pittsburg Me PRE MENNEE os wa bin ae 3 6's 237,390 32,648 ,500 40,140 26,148 16,555 214,352 23,585 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ....... 800,209 1,076,852 1,237,603 1,412,613 910,755 932,402 326,848 480,211 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern?.... 247,131 116,598 253,523 122,354 158,865 129,211 94,658 *6,857 
Reading System: 
Central of New Jersey’ ......00. 1,364,795 1,943,304 2,226,398 2,877,613 5,350,795 5,454,655 *3,124,397 *2,577,042 
ORC OOo sree. ciere oisiage sncelne see 13,460,806 11,931,004 15,456,287 13,852,816 9,029,070 9,131,165 6,427,217 4,721,651 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 1,075,988 1,214,911 1,299,396 1,432,862 323,616 343,525 975,780 1,089,337 
WAGRIAN Ot ci dilnadc gees cane new ces ee *92,534 135,445 *45,012 191,588 410,805 412,790 *455,817 *221,202 
Seahoard: Ase Bine® osccccesecccc ss 4,404,333 3,594,371 4,721,480 3,931,714 9,694,829 9,488,269 *4,973,349 *5,556,555 
Southern System: 
Alabama Great Southern ........ 1,697,157 1,768,249 2,884,209 2,665,640 545,681 554,589 2,338,528 2,111,051 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
I grea oo ais Wal widiaieia aes s0/n os 4,998,100 5,185,058 5,092,296 5,274,406 1,853,862 1,871,624 3,238,434 3,402,782 
Georgia Southern & Florida ...... 494,382 118,777 503,092 127,030 365,197 296,658 137,895 *169,628 
New Orleans & Northeastern ... 675,770 503,713 701,153 529,419 390,098 395,827 311,055 133,592 
SMAERUTIG@EEN ae: 4.c. 650100 'w ecaro' b's 6 o°0'e-e:8:0-s 21,457,294 20,631,130 24,175,465 23,891,553 16,823,393 17,403,827 7,352,072 6,487,726 
Southern Pacific System: 
Northwestern Pacific ..........- *361,703 *354,801 "327.ate *335,942 1,436,125 1,454,709 *1,763,338 *1,790,651 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines’ 5... 2,795,591 1,142,599 2,874,465 1,223,105 3,123,223 3,241,426 *248,758 *2,018,321 
Southern Pacific Co. ...6e0s6-s00 26,828,594 23,254,992 47,272,566 43,166,358 40,541,622 37,410,986 6,730,944 5,755,372 
Texas & New Orleans .......... 5,637,265 5,173,417 5,941,311 5,481,405 4,514,076 4,524,593 1,427,235 956,812 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle ....... 1,282,076 821,023 1,479,925 1,046,406 3,683,269 3,682,702 *2,203,344 *2,636,296 
‘Fernnesseé Central. ..cccivec'ccccess 310,615 298,841 318,986 328,064 246,561 242,938 72,425 85,126 
SRGNHE MRONIOOE ciocics cote cysiecccees 85,889 82,469 101,074 96,464 518,111 502,372 *417,037 *405,908 
Toledo, Peoria & Western ......... 329,802 442,984 352,023 457,984 71,201 74,588 280,822 383,396 
WIE PEGING! occ soe ceeecncecse ce 23,358,960 20,233,188 40,180,101 37,916,098 20,734,221 18,949,466 19,445,880 18,966,632 
Utah occ ecec cece seer eseeroseees 80,380 61,624 81,796 65,017 57,324 1,105 24,472 63, 
WERDRIIINNN 5:0 ce'oel sO ayers visitas ws a8 5 9,675,197 9,028,510 9,781,104 9,109,876 2,499,369 2,353,279 7,281,735 6,756,597 
Wabash System: 
ERIN OE oo 6 oro. o 06 Sin sil wawree 450,291 368,563 463,501 385,211 440,053 451,688 23,448 *66,477 
WUD e612 cigla' ao is <.0r'<. 516s: 6 Sie seo: 4,553,345 3,559,246 5,188,628 3,993,788 7,524,527 7,535,972 *2,335,899 *3,542,184 
Western Maryland ............... 5,306,408 4,775,969 5,459,861 4,909,286 3,359,127 3,347,185 2,100,734 1,562,101 
Western Eacine® ...ccccccesvccescee 2,646,040 1,674,490 2,940,050 1,965,467 3,853,643 3,933,106 *913,593 *1,967,639 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ............ 4,344,733 4,083,761 4,514,422 4,226,895 554,793 648,612 3,959,629 3,578,283 





* Deficit or other reverse items. 

1 Report of trustee or trustees. 

2? Report of receiver or receivers. 

*Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


5 Includes St. Louis Southwestern Ry. and St. Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas. 








Transforms Old Freight House 
Into Modern Produce Terminal 
(Continued from page 519) 


exception to this general standard of construction is in 
the toilet rooms, the walls of which were faced with 
fireproof, hard-finish decorative wallboard and the floors 
covered with asphalt patterned tile. 

General winter heating of the produce terminal is by 
means of a new boiler plant installed in the basement at 
the east end of the 30-ft. extension to the main building, 
which replaces two smaller boiler rooms in the building 
originally, one at each end. The new plant includes two 
reconditioned, horizontal water-tube, stoker-fired boilers, 
each of 150-hp. capacity. Coal is delivered to the plant 
in carload lots and is dumped directly into a concrete 
bin adjacent to the boiler room, from which it is trucked 
in two-wheel carts over an overhead platform and 
dumped directly into the stoker hoppers. Other equip- 
ment at the plant includes a chain hoist for removing 
clinkers in can lots to a platform at the street level, 
where they can be taken away by trucks. 

Essential to the plan for taking over the old freight 
house for a produce terminal was the converting of the 
toad’s former produce house, immediately to the east, 
across Tenth street, into a freight house. This facility 
was a one-story brick structure, 180 ft. long by 68 ft. 
wide, which housed, completely out of the weather, two 
tracks with a combined capacity of seven cars, two car- 
floor-level platforms flanking the tracks, and a central, 
street-level truck-loading and unloading area. As re- 


modeled for freight handling, the building was cut back 
approximately 40 ft. at its west end and was renovated 
generally, the latter work involving complete re-roofing 


with tar and gravel. Furthermore, the inside tracks 
were removed, one being realined and rebuilt to form a 
house track along the south side of the building, and a 
new concrete floor was provided throughout at truck 
tailboard height. In addition, sliding wood doors were 
installed along the new track side and new bi-folding 
wood doors were provided at each end above the plat- 
form level, replacing former trucking and track doors at 
the ground level. Still further, corrugated steel canopies 
were built over the truck loading and unloading areas at 
both ends of the building, and built-in rooms in a first- 
floor and mezzanine arrangement were provided to take 
care of the requirements for offices. 

The improvements and alterations producing this mod- 
ern produce-handling facility were approved by E. M. 
Durham, Jr., chief executive officer of the Rock Island; 
J. D. Farrington, chief operating officer, and Arthur 
Mackenzie, then general freight traffic manager of the 
road. The engineering was carried out under the gen- 
eral direction of W. H. Hillis, assistant chief operating 
officer, and A. T. Hawk, at the time engineer of build- 
ings and now engineer architect, and under the immediate 
supervision of D. A. Ruhl, now engineer of buildings. 

The carpenter, cement, excavation and brickwork in 
connection with the produce terminal were done by the 
R. C. Elvin Company; the heating and electrical work 
by Harris Brothers Plumbing & Heating Company ; and 
the insulation of the various refrigerated rooms by the 
Insulation Sales Company, all of Minneapolis. The re- 
frigeration installations were made by Westerlin & 
Campbell Co., Chicago. The structural steel of the warm 
house was furnished and erected by the Minneapolis- 
Moline Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, while the 
enclosure and roof of this unit were made by the Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Why FreightCarSnubberSprings? 


An explanation, in layman's language, of how spring 
snubbers operate to reduce car bounce 


By Cyrus J. Holland 
President, Holland Company, Chicago 


T is generally recognized that freight cars bounce, or 
I vibrate, and a simple explanation of why and what 

can be done about it should be generally helpful. 
Bouncing, or vibration, is a form of motion. A vibra- 
tion, in its general sense, is a periodic motion, namely, a 
motion which repeats itself after a certain interval of 
time, called the period of vibration. 

Many bodies vibrate to and fro (forward and back, 
or up and down) with great regularity and with a defi- 
nite period. Among these may be mentioned the oscil- 
lating pendulum, the swing and a spring. These bodies 
have what is called simple harmonic motion. <A vibra- 
tory or oscillatory motion is a simple harmonic motion 
in which the restoring force and the acceleration are 
both proportional to the displacement, and oppositely 
directed. 

As a definite example, consider a load supported by 
a spring in a vertical position. When the load is first 
applied to the free spring, it will cause a deflection in 
proportion to the stiffness of the spring. At this point 
the load will remain in equilibrium in that position, being 
balanced by the tension in the spring, the deflection being 
termed the “static displacement.” 

If, now, we pull the load down a certain distance from 
its rest position, a certain force will be required, and the 
spring will exert a similar force, which, upon releasing 
the weight, will push it toward its rest position. Due 
to the force in the spring the load will be pushed beyond 
its static or rest position, and the load will oscillate about 
this position with simple harmonic motion. Any simple 
harmonic motion will have an amplitude (the distance 
it moves above and below its equilibrium position), a 
velocity, and a period (the time it takes to make one 
complete cycle, or the movement from one extreme posi- 
tion to the other and back). 

Such an oscillation is termed a free or natural oscilla- 
tion, being started by an impulse, or the sudden addition 
or removal of a portion of the load. If the starting im- 
pulse is not again repeated, then these oscillations will 
continue until damped out by the friction in the air and 
in the spring. Friction, no matter how small, is always 
present, and such oscillations will be damped out in time. 
No substance is truly elastic, and the continual bending 
backwards and forwards will cause friction between its 
molecules, thus dissipating the energy in heat. 

Suppose a swing; we give it one push. It will, for a 
time, swing a certain distance each side of its stationary 
or rest position, each swing becoming less and less until 
it stops. But, if we continue to push it regularly, at any 
time while it is going away from us, and we thereby add 
to its energy, it will swing higher and higher, until some- 
thing interferes and limits the height to which it can go. 
The energy used up in its swing, plus the resistance of 
the interference, if any, must equal the energy put in. 

The first supposition is a fair representation of what 
happens when an undamped spring-supported body en- 
counters a single bump or hole in the road. The second 
supposition is a fair representation of what happens 
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when railroad cars without snubbers travel at speeds 
such that the period of shock corresponds to the period 
of the springs. Car bouncing or oscillation is mainly 
caused by the rail joints. Rails are of regular lengths, 
say 33 ft. or, 39 ft. long, which means that the distance 
between joints is equal and regular. Therefore, when 
a train is running at a constant speed, the wheels strike 
the rail joints in regular intervals of time, known as the 
“period.” For instance, on 33-ft. rail at 35 m. p. h. we 
pass 187 joints per minute. Divide this by 60 and we 
have 3.1 joints per second. Divide one second by 3.1 
and we have 0.32 sec., which is the period. In other 
words, the time between joints on 33-ft. rail at 35 m. p. h. 
is, approximately, one-third of a second. At 60 m. p. h. 
the period is approximately, one-fifth of a second. When 
the period of shock is in step with the period of the 
spring, we have what is called resonance, or a critical 
frequency. 

A solid body free in space is capable of executing six 
different possible motions, three translations and three 
rotations. It can bob up and down (bounce), sway back 
and forth (lateral), and move forward and back (longi- 
tudinal), the three translations, and it can roll about a 
longitudinal axis, pitch about a lateral axis, and nose 
about a vertical axis. A freight car has three such 
bodies, the body and all parts above the springs, the parts 
of the truck below the springs at the A end, such as the 
truck frames, axles, wheels, etc., and the same truck 
parts at the B end. Together these three bodies are 
capable of executing 18 different possible motions, but 
only one of them is of any importance from the stand- 
point of the ability of the truck springs to do a better 
job, viz., bouncing. This is because the truck bolster 
which transmits the weight of the car body to the truck 
springs, so far as the effect of movement is concerned, 
is restrained by the truck-frame guides to an up and 
down motion only. 

The period of vibration of a weight on a spring de- 
pends only on the static deflection of the spring. 

A load supported by a steel helical spring can be 
considered to be entirely without damping. ‘ 


Stiffness and Periodicity Vary with Load Deflection 


The 1915 A. A. R. standard double-coil truck spring 
is considered to have a solid capacity of 16,000 lb. Its 
total travel is considered to be 11%. Dividing 16,000 
by 1.6875, we get 9,481, which, for convenience, we 
generally put into round figures, making it 9,500. 

Now, 9,500 lb. is the strength of the spring at | 1n. 
deflection, or 1 in. static displacement. In other words, 
the strength of a spring at 1 in. deflection is a measure 
of the stiffness of a spring, sometimes called the spring 
rate. This gives us a measuring stick by which we can 
compare the stiffness of one spring with the stiffness of 
another. Let’s see how it works. ; 

But, first, let us make it represent the strength ot one 
50-ton A. A. R. spring group by multiplying it by tour. 
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Then the stiffness of this spring group is 38,000 Ib. per 
inch, which, incidentally, is the maximum load which 
this spring group is designed to carry. It is true that 
this spring group carries not only the maximum load, 
but a great variety of other lighter loads, the lightest 
being that of the empty car, and the portion of the 
weight of the empty car supported by this spring group 
is, roughly, 9,500 Ib., which weight deflects this spring 
group about %4 in. To provide the same cushioning 
value in the springs for the empty car as we have in the 
case of the fully loaded car we should have 1 in. deflec- 
tion, whereas, we have only % in., so this group of 
springs is four times as stiff under the empty car as it 
is under the fully loaded car. Of course, it is not prac- 
ticable, in a freight car, to match the spring against each 
different load that the car may carry, but the springs 
must be capable of carrying the maximum load, first, 
safely, and secondly, with the best cushioning possible. 
The A. A. R. Mechanical Division Report, dated April, 
1940, on “Tests of Trucks for High Speed Service,” 
makes the following statement in the Summary of this 
report, page 193, paragraph 2: 


One of the outstanding facts developed in these tests is that 
snubbers which have proven to solve the problem of controlling 
oscillation at speeds below 60 m.p.h. are of little, if any, value 
at speeds above 60 m.p.h. The reason is easy to understand. 
The oscillation that occurs at speeds below 60 m.p.h. builds up 
from small impulses regularly repeated, while the troubles ex- 
perienced at speeds above 60 m.p.h. come from individual track 
irregularities each one of which produces a very damaging 
shock unless the spring system is capable of modifying it. The 
usual snubber is something which is placed under the truck 
bolster to absorb energy during movement of the spring group. 
Its very presence in the spring system makes the springs more 
sluggish in their operation and this is the last thing desired in 
high-speed trucks. Spring systems for high speed trucks must 
be lively and capable of making the wheels follow the rails with 
as little variation as possible in the wheel pressure on the rail. 
After passing over a track irregularity they must quickly return 
to their neutral position so as not to be in an unfavorable posi- 
tion when the next irregularity is reached. There must be a 
certain amount of absorption in the spring system to dampen 
motion quickly and to take care of the periodic impulses en- 
countered at lower speeds, but the degree and character of this 
absorption must be kept within much narrower limits for high- 
speed trucks than for low-speed trucks. The first action of a 
spring system in passing over a low spot at high speed is to 
open rather than to close, and any interference with this action 
is detrimental. 


Flexibility for High Speeds Vs. 
Damping for Critical Speeds 


When the period of shock corresponds to the period 
of the spring, vibration becomes a maximum. As an 
example, take a weight supported by a spring, the spring 
being supported by wheels that run over a wavy road. 
The spring will vibrate up and down with the road 
surface. The faster the wheels travel, the faster will be 
the vibration. When the frequencies coincide, we have 
the critical frequency, or resonant frequency, and then 
the force will always act in the direction of motion, and 
never against, so that energy will continually be added 
to the vibrating system, causing the amplitude to in- 
crease until the elastic limits of the constraints are passed, 
unless limited by the spring going solid (which it will 
do under a group of plain springs that are reasonably 
soit), or, by throwing the load off the springs, (which 
will happen if the spring is reasonably stiff), or, by 
friction. A spring that is too stiff will increase the 
transmission of vibration. 

At still higher speeds, where the periodic force or 
shock becomes faster than the natural period of free 
vibration, the vibration decreases until at very high 
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speeds, the weight will travel smoothly in an almost 
straight line, and all the road irregularities will be taken 
up in the spring, because then the inertia of the weight 
becomes so great that the weight cannot follow the vibra- 
tions of the spring, and under that condition the load 
remains almost stationary. 

The latter appears to be an ideal condition. To attain 
such a condition the spring or springs must be designed 
to have a natural period of free vibration (natural fre- 
quency), that is less than 70 per cent of the period of 
the forced frequency. How can we do so with a vehicle 
that carries a variety of loads (a difference of 400 per 
cent from empty freight car to fully loaded car), and 
that moves at speeds all the way from zero to 60, and 
in the not very distant future up to 85 m. p. h.? A 
freight car has a wide range of critical speeds, varying 
for 33 ft. rail from 35 m. p. h. for a fully loaded car, 
(assuming 1 in. static deflection) to 70 m. p. h. for an 
empty car, (assuming 1% in. static deflection), and for 
39 ft. rail, from 41 m. p. h. for a fully loaded car (again 
assuming 1 in. static deflection), to 83 m. p. h. for an 
empty car (again assuming % in. static deflection). It 
cannot be done. ‘Therefore, we must consider means to 
prevent the vibrations from becoming excessive. Again, 
referring to the A. A. R. Mechanical Division Report 
of “Tests of Trucks for High Speed Service,” on page 
186, paragraph 2, we find the following: 


It so happens that the critical speed of average freight cars 
so far as wheel action is concerned is somewhere around 25 
m.p.h. It is rather narrow in range, sometimes being only about 
2 m.p.h. wide. Its location and narrow range make it unimpor- 
tant from an operating standpoint, but this statement does not 
mean that it can be ignored. The critical speed from rail joints 
is somewhat higher than from wheels, and is wider in its range. 
It may be as wide as ten m.p.h. and seems to occur at speeds 
between 40 and 50 m.p.h. Because of its width its effect may 
be felt at speeds from 35 m.p.h. up to 55 m.p.h., depending upon 
the load in the car, and sometimes at even higher speeds. Stiff 
springs and light loads cause it to occur at higher speeds. The 
effect which this critical action produces on the car body de- 
pends upon the amplitude of spring oscillation which is built up. 
If this is large a heavy shock may be produced by each bounce. 
The amplitude of oscillation will build up until it. is sufficient 
to absorb the energy delivered to the car body by the wheel or 
rail-joint disturbance. Fortunately, it can be reduced by using 
springs which have a higher energy absorbing rate than plain 
coil springs. There are a number of designs of friction springs 
or snubbers that have proved adaptable for this purpose. Every 
truck in this test, with the exception of the A. A. R. truck, had 
some device incorporated in the spring suspension to raise the 
energy absorption rate to take care of this critical action. There 
is doubtless some minimum energy absorption rate which will 
satisfactorily control this action, and experience points to a fig- 
ure of about 20 per cent absorption. It should be mentioned 
that if the absorption means unduly increase the stiffness of the 
spring system more harm than good may be done. 


How Can Vibration Be Controlled? 


There are certain main methods by which we can elim- 
inate, or reduce vibration in a structure, among which 
are: (1) remove the disturbing force; (2) introduce an 
equal and opposite disturbance; (3) avoid resonant con- 
ditions; (4) introduce or increase damping. Considered 
in relation to freight car vibrations, if (1) is possible, 
we do not yet know how to do it at a reasonable cost; 
(2) does not appear feasible; if (3) is possible, we do 
not yet know how. 

So, it appears we are restricted to (4) damping. Now, 
damping is a technical term, which means the same thing 
as snubbing, as that word is now used with reference 
to freight-car truck springs. The addition of damping 
to a spring support produces an effect which varies with 
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the ratio of the forced frequency to the natural fre- 
quency. This can be understood from the fact that a very 
heavily damped (snubbed) spring is practically a rigid 
support. In other words, a heavily damped spring means 
a very siff acting spring support. For forced frequencies, 
near to and coinciding with resonant frequencies under 
the conditions existing in freight cars, damping is neces- 
sary in order to keep the forced vibrations from becom- 
ing too large, which they will do at any resonant or 
critical speed. For forced frequencies greater than 1.41 
times the natural frequencies, damping increases the 
transmissibility of vibration, and is detrimental unless 
it is required for some other reason. That statement 
means that any damping arrangement increases the stiff- 
ness of the spring support, or, stated in another way, we 
may say—lIf a Snubber, included in the spring group, or 
a stabilizing device incorporated in a truck, makes the 
spring group too stiff, the shocks from wheels or track 
will be transmitted directly to the lading because of lack 
of cushioning efficiency in the spring support. Of course 
it is not feasible to put the damping device in a freight 
car when resonant speeds are reached, and take it out 
when not running at resonant speeds. As stated above, 
freight cars have a great variety of resonant speeds rang- 
ing from 35 m. p. h. to 70 m. p. h. on 33-ft. rail, and 
from 41 m. p. h. to 83 m. p. h. for 39-ft. rail, and at 
resonant speed, damping or snubbing is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

So, we have determined that a Snubber or Stabilizing 
Device is just as essential in a freight-car truck as a 
shock absorber is on an automobile. Are there any 
limitations in regard to the characteristics of such de- 
vices, or will any kind of a snubber or stabilizing device 
be satisfactory? 

Any kind will not be satisfactory. Any damping or 
stabilizing increases the stiffness of the spring support, 
and, much as we would like to do so, it is impossible 
to transport freight cars without running at resonant 
speeds. In the neighborhood of resonant speeds, damp- 
ing or stabilizing is absolutely necessary. Below and 
above the neighborhood of resonant speeds, damping or 
stabilizing is detrimental because it makes the transmissi- 
bility worse. Therefore, the snubber spring or stabiliz- 
ing device should be such that transmissibility is increased 
by the least possible amount. That requires that the 
damping means must not have a high starting effort, and 
it must not build the resistance up too rapidly. It must 
have a soft, not a harsh, starting resistance, and must 
build up further resistance smoothly, not by rough, jerky 
movement. Such a damping device will operate under 
light, as well as under heavy loads, and, inasmuch as 
energy is being dissipated by friction (wear), the damp- 
ing mechanism should have large friction areas and low 
pressures per square inch, 

When damping is added to the spring support, we 
can make the spring support softer, as is evidenced by 
the thousands of freight cars originally equipped with 
A. A. R. standard 50-ton four double-coil springs groups, 
in which one standard double coil was removed and 
replaced with a snubber spring. The dynamic lift ca- 
pacity of a plain spring is the same as its static lift 
capacity, but that is not true of a snubber spring that 
has to fit in the same space occupied by the plain spring. 
You cannot get as much spring steel into such a snubber 
spring. Some of the space is required for the friction 
elements. If, now, we slowly let a load down on a group 
of springs (one of which is a snubber spring), it will 
carry that load at a certain riding height almost indefi- 
nitely if it is not disturbed. But, if it is subjected to 
vibration, it will settle to a lower height, and that lower 
height is its dynamic lift capacity. No snubber spring 
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now on the market has a dynamic lift capacity as great 
as the 1915 A. A. R. outer coil, although the shock 
capacity is always greater, and in some cases considerably 
greater. The shock capacity, of itself, does not tell the 
whole story. The manner in which it does its work is 
just as important. 

Damping devices for freight cars use the dry friction 
principle because of simplicity and cost, whereas damp- 
ing devices for automobiles use the viscous friction 
principle. Any dry friction damping arrangement that 
approximates viscous friction seems to approach the ideal 
for freight cars. 


Snubbers on Open-Top Cars 


Some railroads seem to think that snubber springs 
are unnecessary on cars carrying coal, sand, stone and 
similar commodities, probably because snubbers were 
originally recommended to reduce damage to lading. 
Bouncing cars also damage themselves and the right 
of way over which they travel. An inspection of the 
truck springs on cars carrying such loads will determine 
if snubbers are needed. 

As stated previously, a car carrying the maximum rail 
weight with a spring deflection of 1 in. will bounce to 
the point of going solid at 35 to 40 m. p. h. on 33-ft. 
rail and at 41 to 46 m. p. h. on 39-ft. rail. If the springs 
go solid the coils will bump each other on a line contact 
and the coils will show evidence of having gone solid, 
and, under such circumstances, instantaneous forces of 
high magnitude are carried through the truck frames, 
journal boxes, wedges, brasses, axle journals, wheels, and 
finally to the track. Truck frames, axle journals, etc., 
are not designed to take such shocks. Therefore, if an 
inspection of the springs on cars carrying coal and sim- 
ilar commodities shows that they are going solid, such 
spring groups should be equipped with snubbers. Lighter 
loads that do not drive the springs solid show the result 
of violent bouncing by disturbance of, or, damage to, the 
lading. 


Can America 
Afford “Super-Streets’? 


G6 RTISTS have painted us beautiful pictures of 
A the cities of the future, with their towering 
pinnacles and connecting skyways along which 
are to flow myriads of individual automobiles. We have 
been carried along by these attractive products of our 
imaginations to the point where huge outlays for street 
improvements have been undertaken. In specific in- 
stances they may or may not have been justified and 
wisely planned. Accordingly, many cities have been 
disturbed to discover that such projects have a baffling 
way of becoming loaded beyond capacity almost as 
quickly as they are completed.” 


Imaginative Artists as Propagandists 


So does the American Transit Association (spokes- 
man for the country’s urban and suburban bus and elec- 
tric railway companies) interpret the familiar futuristic 
drawings of Sunday newspaper supplements in a 33-page 
booklet entitled “Moving the Masses,” recently issued 
to acquaint the public with the facts of individual—vs.— 
mass transport in urban areas. 

The current mania for million-dollar-a-mile supet- 
streets in big cities is the result of: (1) propaganda by 
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automobile manufacturers who, finding present markets 
saturated, want to “sell” the urban areas where per 
capita car ownership is low; (2) more of the same by 
road builders, construction companies, etc.; (3) the 
understandable desire of urban dwellers to enjoy the 
convenience of their own car; and (4) the efforts of the 
city fathers to exploit this sentiment politically. All 
parties in interest cited ignore the question of compara- 
tive costs between individual and mass transportation. 
Also they have failed to determine whether we can pro- 
vide enough super-roads to handle all intra-city traffic at 
peak hours without tearing down cities and “starting 
all over again.” More significant is the fact that the 
full benefits of recent improvements in mass transporta- 
tion are not realized because, as the booklet points out, 
“the public transit user and the company which serves 
him are all too frequently left to shift for themselves 
while public attention and public funds are devoted to 
improvements for the automobile driver.” 


Threat Also Affects Steam Railroads 


This threat to urban common carriers affects the steam 


railroads also. Directly, such super-highways threaten 
largely to destroy their suburban traffic and render val- 
ueless expensive terminals and multiple-trackage built 
for rendering this service. There are also the indirect 
consequences: (1) The phenomenal costs of rebuilding 
cities will be borne by property holders therein, of whom 
the railroads stand near the top of the list. (2) Elevated 
super-streets will provide private cars, competing long- 
distance buses and, in some cases trucks, with free, fast 
routes through urban areas. (3) Decline of urban com- 
mon carriers will present problem to railroads of getting 
their passengers to and from stations. Poor local bus 
or trolley service would drive prospective steam road 
patrons to use their own cars for the entire journey. 

Pointing out that the aim of city transportation is the 
movement of people—not vehicles—the A. T. A. book- 
let contains a number of graphs and diagrams which 
illustrate the passenger-carrying capacities of buses, 
street cars and private automobiles as related to street 
space. The capacity of one lane of street cars on a 
surface street is about five times that of a lane of auto- 
mobiles on an expensive elevated highway. Should the 
railway likewise be afforded a grade-separated struc- 
ture, its lane capacity would be 7% times that of the 
elevated highway. A four-track rapid transit subway 
in New York carries normally 120,000 persons per hour 
in each direction with ease. It would require 20 four- 
lane elevated highways filled to capacity with private 
cars to move 100,000 persons per hour. And these 
comparisons make no allowance for parking require- 
ments. 


No Thought for the Non-Auto-Owning Folks 


The interests of the great mass of non-owners of 
automobiles in the cities have been sacrificed to the “‘car- 
riage trade.” As the booklet points out, “compared to 
the cost to a community of rebuilding itself for auto- 
mobile travel, the economic advantage is all in favor of 
whatever public expenditures may be necessary to 
achieve a really acceptable standard of service on public 
carriers.” The problem of vertical transport in big 
cities has been solved because “we plan and erect build- 
ings, including elevators, as private enterprises;” the 
owner of a building, for economic reasons “takes into 
account, as part of his building’s facilities, the construc- 
tion and operating cost for the elevator system which 
must be provided.” But the responsibility for horizontal 
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transportation lies with the whole community, which 
lacks authoritative information and is led by its own 
impracticable desire and certain pressure groups to 
assume that we shall all ultimately move about in 
private automobiles. 

That “sick cities” are the result, in part at least, of 
undue emphasis upon the provision of expensive facili- 
ties for private automobiles, is the conclusion of John 
A. Miller, editor, “Transit Journal,” in an article ap- 
pearing in the February issue of that paper. His “Cities 
on the Toboggan” analyzes the problem of declining city 
populations as indicated in the 1940 census; of blighted 
areas in central urban zones and attendant declines in 
real estate values. Heavy expenditures for super-streets 
and arterial highways boost the total tax load on city 
property. But fewer and fewer people remain to share 
it. Meanwhile formerly valuable property becomes 
“acres of parking lots.” 

Mr. Miller presents simple mathematics to show what 
it would cost a city the size of Indianapolis to meet its 
daily transportation needs entirely with private automo- 
biles on four-lane super-highways. Some 20 of the latter 
would be necessary. Hypothecating, for conservatism, a 
length of only 10 mi. for each, brings the cost estimate 
to not less than $600,000,000. For 400,000 inhabitants 
that means an average of $1,500 for every man, woman 
and child in the city, a cost considerably in excess of 
the present per capita value of all real estate in the city. 
And this study takes no account of cost of parking space, 
which is a necessary part of a private transportation 
program. 


“Super-Streets” Put Blight on Cities 


A similar viewpoint on our sick cities is expressed in 
a recent article in the “Public Utilities Fortnightly” by 
E. F. Downs, a consulting engineer and statistician of 
Chicago. “In present city planning, why should pref- 
erence be given to the one-quarter who drive, while the 
interests of the three-quarters using public transporta- 
tion are neglected?” he asks. “In some cities the efforts 
of planners are devoted to relieving motoring difficulties 
of suburbanites. In Chicago, both the city engineers 
and the PWA fastened a super-highway tail onto the 
public transportation dog, refusing to acknowledge that 
the two media are competitive.” 

The economics of the situation are totally ignored by 
the “planners.” “Public transportation,’ Mr. Downs 
writes, “still stands a fighting chance to be self-support- 
ing if given a little encouragement. Even if subsidy be 
given to aid it, the job can be completed without con- 
tinuing drain on the taxpayer. Streets, on the other 
hand, provide an inexhaustible pork barrel of mainte- 
nance and reconstruction, and the users never support 
these facilities.” 

The mania for super-streets is at the bottom of the 
cities’ plight. (1) Super-streets mean taxes; (2) taxes 
drive people to low-tax suburbs; (3) these lack public 
transportation so suburbanites must commute by auto- 
mobile, congesting city streets; and (4) remaining city 
dwellers must pay for more and better “arterial” high- 
ways to relieve congestion. And so the vicious circle 

oes. 

" The ’twenties, says Mr. Downs, were the era of street 
widenings. Promised appreciation in real property values 
did not result; the fine wide arteries backfired, for they 
encouraged city dwellers to “emigrate.” Now comes the 
era of federal aid for superhighway schemes. “The 
general taxpayer has been substituted for the real prop- 
erty owner as the sacrificial lamb. Otherwise, the drama 
remains unchanged,—dissipating public funds.” 
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Dominion Atlantic Truck Substi- 
tution Serves Two Functions 


Replaces local freight trains and also performs pick-up and 
delivery work without extra handling 


for virtually all local merchandise way cars on its 
system, with substantial savings in operating costs, 
speeding-up in transit time and the performance of store- 
door service at little additional cost. This road, a sep- 
arately-operated subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific, runs 
between Halifax and Yarmouth along or near the Bay 
of Fundy shore of island-like Nova Scotia. Connection 
with the “mainland” is provided via a Canadian Pacific 
steamship line across the bay to St. John, N. B., and 
inter-line via Truro and the Canadian National’s all-rail 
line. The bulk of 1. c..1. traffic on the road is inbound 
from interior commercial centers and reaches the Domin- 
ion Atlantic via boat from St. John to Digby. 
In seeking to meet truck competition on a paved high- 
' way paralleling its entire line, the road, for experimental 
purposes, discontinued operation of tri-weekly way 
freight service between Kentville and Annapolis Royal 
for 11 weeks in June, July and August, 1938, and sub- 
stituted service by a contract truck operator working on 
a per-mile cost basis. Resultant savings in operating 
costs amounted to more than $200 a week, or a total of 
$2,640 for the period. The success of the experiment 
led to the abandonment of all way freight trains between 
Yarmouth and Kentville on May 1, 1939, and the use 
of truck service in substitution. Savings from some 
7% months’ experience with this arrangement have to- 
taled approximately $2,000 per month. 


2 gee Dominion Atlantic has substituted motor trucks 


Operations Simplified 


Just at this time the road was confronted with new 
competition by the establishment of a private truck serv- 
ice between Halifax and Yarmouth. To meet this it 
was concluded that it would be necessary to (1) speed-up 
l. c. 1. freight service; (2) establish pick-up and delivery 
service; and (3) “get on oar in” on the highways of 
Nova Scotia so as to have “grandfather” status if and 
when highway freight carriers come under regulation by 
the Public Utilities Board of the province. Inasmuch as 
the situation was urgent, quick action was taken and 
almost universal p. & d. established, effective September 
1, 1939. 

Freedom from the usual station-to-station restrictions 
placed on railroads in the United States by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in authorizing truck opera- 
tions in substitutions for trains, enabled the Dominion 
Atlantic to combine its substitute service and pick-up 
and delivery in one operation. Thus it makes delivery 
by truck direct from its break-bulk zone centers to con- 
signees’ doors without handling at the local freight sta- 
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The Dominion Atlantic Handles Less-Carload Traffic by Rail to 
Zone Centers Whence Trucks Make Deliveries Direct 
to Consignee’s Door 


tion to which the shipments are billed, an arrangement 
recommended by Co-ordinator J. B. Eastman in his mer- 
chandise traffic report and by the American Association 
of Railroad Superintendents at a number of recent con- 
ventions. 

During September, the first month of operation of 
the combined local and pick-up and delivery service by 
truck, revenue on I. c. 1. freight received at Dominion 
Atlantic stations accruing to that railway and the Cana- 
dian Pacific totaled $32,909, as compared with $28,984 in 
September, 1938, an increase of 1314 per cent. October 
showed an increase of 25 per cent in revenue, and a 
steady increase in both out-bound and in-bound 1. c. 1. 
traffic and revenues has been enjoyed to date. In Jan- 
uary, 1940, when total freight revenues of the Dominion 
Atlantic declined 15.9 per cent from those of a year 
ago, revenue from |. c. 1. alone showed an increase of 
45.8 per cent and merchandise traffic increased 51.3 per 
cent. Likewise 1. c. 1. revenues in February showed an 
increase of 40 per cent over the same month in 1939 
and |. c. 1. traffic, 54.3 per cent, in the face of a decrease 
in total freight revenues over the same period of 2.5 
per cent. 


Heavier Car Loading 


Statistics tell the story of heavier loadings per car, re- 
duced overtime and changed characteristics of train oper- 
ation. In April, 1940, for example, the Dominion Atlan- 
tic had 23 tons of freight per loaded car mile, as com- 
pared with 19.2 tons in April, 1939 (before present truck 
service was started). Overtime engine crew hours per 
1,000 train miles were reduced 61.2 per cent and train 
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crews 52.1 per cent, respectively, from the year before. In 
April, 1940, way freight train-miles were 25.5 per cent 
of through freight train-miles, as compared with 851.6 
per cent in April, 1939. Similarly, way freight train- 
hours were 36.3 per cent of through freight train-hours 
in April, 1940, as compared with 1,984 per cent in April, 
1939. The average loading of freight and mix trains 
increased 10.5 per cent and gross ton-miles per train- 
hour rose 79.3 per cent. 

The Dominion Atlantic now operates its highway 
truck routes from four zone centers as follows: 


Zone Distributes to Consignees at Route 
Center Stations From Miles 
Windsor arena Cbs OGNGe «6. ce hence sees ec Ceees meds cena se 38 
Kentville Preutviile to BEL BremeOn.2 noes case cee wees ameceie 25 
Kentville rene Gilt Ol VE gos os So cde ee ceaceceueres 19 
Kentville Peete Cl MNO SS SS oo ois ec eins ce cee e's bee oe 16 
Kentville Ree iRie See OER ov oo o's pe aoe wade dele eeelee 31 
Annapolis ATVRORIOUS AG TICIGMNOO a... 6 sie a ose oo ose wei Sate wane 16 
Digby PIGUM7  WIOeN OHOMNCUNG. feos oe Sets deere css cence 16 
Digby Dirliies COMMUNE te ees ladai le a cieitad maces ue moneoes 63 


Certain trucks at all the above stations, as well as two 
trucks at Yarmouth, five at Halifax and several at 
Truro, perform local pick-up and delivery service only. 
The Dominion Atlantic operates over the Canadian Na- 
tional between Halifax and Windsor junction, near Bed- 
ford; hence it operates no truck service beyond the latter 
point. Some of the vehicles assigned to these runs are 
operated under contract while others are run by the rail- 
road-affiliated Canadian Pacific Express Company. They 
have capacities of 1, 14% and 2 tons. 

Cars of inbound merchandise are made up at Digby 
for Yarmouth, Annapolis, Kentville, Windsor and Hali- 
fax and at Halifax for Windsor, Kentville, Annapolis, 
Digby and Yarmouth and merchandise originated on the 
system is placed in cars set out at Yarmouth, Annapolis, 
Kentville and Windsor for Digby and Halifax. A way 
car continues to operate between Kentville and Truro, 
an interchange point with the C. N. R., serving inter- 
mediate stations on the branch from Windsor. East- 
bound merchandise cars are handled on fast-freight train 
No. 100 leaving Yarmouth and 6:30 p. m., and arriving 
at Halifax at 6 a. m. and westbound on train No. 99 
leaving Halifax at 8:30 p. m., and arriving at Yarmouth 
at 7:30 a. m., both daily except Sunday. The distance 
between the termini is 217 miles. 

Operations at Kentville, operating headquarters of the 
Dominion Atlantic and zone center for four truck routes, 
illustrate the co-ordinated merchandise service. Mer- 
chandise cars. from the east are set off at about 12:30 





This Two-Ton Truck Is One of a Number Handling Pick-Up and 
Delivery and Over-The-Road Freight Services For the Dominion 
Atlantic at Kentville, N. S. 
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a. m., and from the west at 2 a.m. Three freight han- 
dlers assemble the inbound shipments for the trucks, 
one reporting at midnight, another at 1 a. m. and the 
third at 3 a. m. The latter also prepares consignees’ 
advise slips. The Middleton truck reports at 6:30 a. m.; 
the Mt. Denson truck at 7 a. m., the local pick-up and 
delivery truck at 7:30°a. m. and the Kingsport-Weston 
truck at 9 a.m. These vehicles make deliveries direct 
to consignees along their routes. Drivers collect freight 
charges when possible and turn them into the local freight 
stations. When this is inconvenient, bills are left with 
the agents for collection. Advise notices are prepared 
in triplicate, one page being a bill left with the con- 
signee, and another an acceptance notice signed by the 
consignee and delivered by the driver to the local freight 
agent. The third page is a standard advise notice for 
use by the local agent if original delivery of the shipment 
by the driver should be impossible. 

An interesting angle of the Dominion Atlantic opera- 
tion is that the road is able to give all-year service, while 
private truckers are forced to suspend operations for a 
portion of the year. In the spring thaw, the province 
limits the weights of all trucks operating outside of town 
limits to 134 tons, to protect the roads and independent 
truckers simply quit for the period. The railroad, how- 
ever, continues to operate whatever trucks of 1% tons 
or under that it owns or can lease, while it uses the few 
2-ton trucks in its co-ordinated service in local pick-up 
and delivery work where the weight restriction does not 


apply. 


I. C. C. Takes Shackles 
Off R. R. Use of Trucks 


N a precedent-making decision, the Interstate Com- 
I merce Commission has set forth the right of the rail- 

ways to handle by highway truck freight that has 
not previously or will not subsequently receive a rail 
haul. This stumbling-block to rail-highway co-ordina- 
tion was removed in case MC-61438 which refers spe- 
cifically to the Kansas City Southern Transport Com- 
pany, but also embraces cases of the Seaboard, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Louisville & 
Nashville. This involves a reconsideration of what has 
come to be known as “Condition 3,” which reads as 
follows: 

“Shipments transported by applicant shall be limited 
to those which it receives from or delivers to either one 
of the railways under a through bill of lading covering, 
in addition to movement by applicant, a prior or sub- 
sequent movement by rail.” 

This clause has been a powerful deterrent to the 
spread of rail-highway co-ordination, since it forced the 
railways to supply both way-freight and truck service 
on certain sections of their line if they wanted to go into 
the truck business at ali. The decision is quoted in part 
below: 

“Except for the representative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, no one at the oral argument ques- 
tioned the finding in the prior reports that public con- 
venience and necessity, in the circumstances disclosed of 
record, require a co-ordinated rail-motor service in the 
movement of less-than-carload traffic, and his expression 
of opinion to the contrary has no support in the evidence. 
We are persuaded that the finding of division 5 in this 
respect was justified, and also its further finding, upon 
the records in those cases, that the motor portion of 
such co-ordinated service could most efficiently and effec- 
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tively be supplied either by the rail carriers themselves 
or by motor carriers under their control, rather than 
by existing independent motor carriers. As stated, the 
representatives of the latter urge that, if the railroads 
would co-operate with them, the desired co-ordinated 
service could be adequately provided by the use of exist- 
ing facilities and without the grant of any new operating 
authority. This contention was sufficiently discussed by 
division 5 in the prior reports. 

‘As pointed out in the leading case, 10 M. C. C. 221, 
we are without jurisdiction to compel co-ordinated serv- 
ice between carriers by rail and carriers by motor ve- 
hicle ; it could only be accomplished through the medium 
of through routes and joint rates; we have no power to 
require their establishment, and accordingly any such 
plan of co-ordination must depend upon voluntary co- 
operation; and the protesting motor carriers had not 
developed any such plan nor indicated what general 
form it might take. It was found that co-ordinated serv- 
ice through the voluntary co-operation of all or some of 
the existing motor carriers would not be practicable, for 
reasons amply stated, and that the useful public purpose 
which the proposed operations of applicant would serve 
could not effectively be achieved through the use of 
existing facilities. It was further found, and properly 
we think, that the development of the co-ordinated serv- 
ice would not seriously endanger the operations of exist- 
ing motor carriers, but that, in any event, the public 
ought not to be deprived of the benefit of an improved 
service merely because it might divert some traffic from 
other carriers, pointing out that had that principle been 
followed no motor-carrier service could have been 
developed. 


RRs Must Handle L. C. L.—Why Not 
By Most Economical Means? 


“The traffic under consideration, which is chiefly so- 
called package or merchandise freight in less-than-car- 
load quantities, is, of course, traffic which the railroads 
are and have been under an obligation to transport and 
which they will continue to transport whether we grant 
or deny the applications. In so far as such traffic can 
be moved in well-loaded cars on through trains which 
serve only the larger points, it can be handled efficiently 
by rail, and the railroads have no need to substitute 
truck service for such rail service. The way-freight 
train service which is used in serving the smaller sta- 
tions is, however, uneconomical and inefficient, and 
trucks can be used in substitution therefor to much ad- 
vantage, both to the railroads and to the public served. 
Division 5 found in 10 M. C. C. 221, and we agree, that 
reduction in the cost and increase in the efficiency of 
transportation service inure to the benefit of the general 
public and are required by public convenience and neces- 
sity. 

“Applicants now point out that condition 3 prevents 
the full accomplishment of the purpose which the sub- 
stituted truck service is intended to serve, because the 
terms of that condition make it necessary to continue 
to maintain way-freight train service for the handling of 
traffic between various stations. Under condition 3, 
truck service may be used between such stations in con- 
nection with a prior or subsequent movement by rail, 
but not otherwise, notwithstanding that the truck service 
could readily accommodate all the traffic. Manifestly 
this seriously limits the benefits in economy and effi- 
ciency of service which the substitution of trucks is in- 
tended to produce. 

“Division 5’s thought in regard to this matter was that 
public convenience and necessity required a co-ordinated 
rail and truck service, which, upon the records of the 
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cases before it, could only be furnished efficiently and 
effectively by conducting the two forms of transporta- 
tion under a single control, but that there was adequate 
independent motor carrier service between all stations, 
generally speaking, so that public convenience and neces- 
sity did not require the institution between the stations 
of new motor carrier service under railroad control which 
is not co-ordinated with prior or subsequent rail service. 
Hence condition 3. Upon further consideration we are 
of the opinion that the division gave insufficient weight 
to the fact that the railroad, as well as the independent 
motor carriers, has been and is furnishing service be- 
tween the stations, but that between many of them the 
present means of railroad service, the way-freight train, 
is uneconomical and inefficient. 


No Carrier Has “Vested Right” in Rival’s Inefficiency 


“This is the reason for co-ordinating truck service 
with the rail service, and as we have found (and as 
division 5 also found), public convenience and necessity 
require the increased economy and efficiency which will 
result from such substituted use of trucks. By the same 
reasoning, however, public convenience and _ necessity 
require the substitution of trucks for way-freight train 
service, regardless of whether there is a prior or sub- 
sequent movement by rail. Such substitution is a part 
of the plan of co-ordination, and unless it can be accom- 
plished, the full benefits in increased economy and effi- 
ciency which the public interest demands cannot be 
secured. 

“It must be borne in mind, as above indicated, that 
in all of these cases the railroad has been and is trans- 
porting the traffic in question between its stations and 
is under obligation to continue to do so. What it is 
seeking is not to enter a new field of service but to 
substitute a more efficient for a less efficient means of 
service. In both its direct and its indirect effect, such 
substitution is in the public interest. An_ illustration 
which will come readily to mind is the widespread sub- 
stitution in recent years of buses for rail service by local 
transit companies. One competitive carrier has no vested 
right in the continuation by another of an inefficient 
method of operation, and we believe it to be neither 
the policy of Congress nor the proper function of this 
Commission to retard any form of progress in trans- 
portation which will serve the public interest.” 

The Commission further points out that, by the re- 
moval of this restriction, it is not intended that the rail- 
ways establish all-truck lines in competition with exist- 
ing highway carriers. It simply recognizes the right 
of the carriers to use truck service only between certain 
stations where way-freight service would involve a 
duplication of effort and extra expense. 

The American Trucking Association used this case to 
try to force the railways to use independent motor oper- 
ators instead of their own trucks or their own contract 
truckers. The railways protested strenuously against 
this as a mere subterfuge to force the establishment of 
joint rates between the railways and the truck lines, and 
won their point. Among other things, in the specific 
operation of the L. & N. involved in this case, the costs 
were way out of line as compared with the rates quoted 
by the Railway Express Agency, which will operate this 
particular new service. 

This decision of the Commission will have far-reach- 
ing effects and be particularly helpful in promoting addi- 
tional rail-highway co-ordination. It was concurred in 
by a majority, with Commissioner Lee dissenting in part, 
in which stand he was supported by Commissioner 
Rogers. 
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Post War Public 
Works Planned 


New Deal agency gets ready to 
spend country into prosper- 
ity when war is over 


Where future expenditures on railroad 
equipment and facilities “may be more 
compulsory from the viewpoint of national 
defense or social objectives than from the 
viewpoint of carrier profitability,” such 
federal-government action as “may be 
deemed necessary” may take the form “of 
further loans or grants, or even public 
ownership of certain facilities,” according 
to a statement in a National Resources 
Planning Board report outlining a six-year 
program of public works which would 
constitute a “shelf” or “reservoir” for use 
in connection with “post-emergency ad- 
justments.” President Roosevelt trans- 
mitted the 101-page report to Congress on 
March 17. 

Inquiry at the Resources Board’s Wash- 
ington, D. C., headquarters as to the in- 
tended meaning of “even public owner- 
ship of certain facilities” brought forth a 
response to the effect that the phrase would 
have to be interpreted by the questioner in 
the light of its present setting in the re- 
port. The phrase is in a sub-section en- 
titled “Transportation Needs and Principles 
of Expenditure,” the paragraph in which 
it is there found reading as follows: “The 
outlook for federal promotion is less clear 
in the railroad than in other transport 
fields. Although there appears to be no 
need for extension of facilities, considerable 
reconstruction of roadbed and purchase of 
new equipment will be necessary to mod- 
ernize rail service, and where such invest- 
ments may be more compulsory from the 
viewpoint of national defense or social ob- 
jectives than from the viewpoint of carrier 
Profitability, federal action may be deemed 
advisable. This may take the form of 
further loans, or grants, or even public 
ownership of certain facilities.” 

. Among the report’s general recommenda- 
tions is one to the effect that there be “con- 
tinued and invigorated efforts to secure 
the preparation of six-year programs or 
capital budgets by federal agencies, state 
governments, local governments, and other 
agencies, public and private, anticipating a 
large volume of construction activity.” 
Also, the Board recommends the establish- 
ment of a revolving fund to be adminis- 
tered by the President “for the immediate 
auguration of surveys, investigations, and 
Preparation of engineering plans and speci- 
fications for selected projects through aids 


to federal and non-federal agencies and 
reimbursed to the revolving fund as part 
of the cost of construction of the project.” 

As a starter the report takes projects 
recommended for construction by federal 
agencies during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942. The total cost of such projects 
is put at $6,155,523,000 of which it is esti- 
mated that $2,921,228,000 will have been 
spent prior to June 30, 1941. The re- 
mainder of the estimated cost is then dis- 
tributed to future years up to fiscal 1947. 
It is emphasized, however, that the esti- 
mates of expenditures for fiscal 1943 and 
thereafter “do not all represent contractual 
commitments.” Generally, the types of 
projects involved are listed as water use 
and control; public land development; 
transportation; defense; government plant; 
housing. 

Aside from the above-quoted paragraph 
the report’s two-page sub-section on trans- 
portation discusses federal promotional and 
regulatory activities. The future, it says, 
“appears to compel an even greater role” 
of federal sponsorship in the transport field. 
Among other things there is mention of 
recently-recommended plans for “a half- 
billion-dollar airport program”; also, 
“needed highway development, as outlined 
in the master plan of the Public Roads 
Administration, suggests a high volume of 
federal activity in the future.” With re- 
gard to the promotion of water transport, 
“a far-reaching system of inland and 
coastal: facilities is virtually completed” ; 
but their “economical use will require ex- 
penditures to remove existing bottlenecks, 
to fill gaps in the network, and to bring all 
channels to proper depth.” 

The report’s discussion of transportation 
concludes with a listing of eight principles, 
suggested as guides in connection with car- 
rying out the national transportation policy 
set forth in the Transportation Act of 1940. 


Bills in Congress 


Representative Randolph, Democrat of 
West Virginia, has introduced H. R. 3973, 
a super-highway bill which calls for the 
construction of a “transcontinental” system 
consisting of six such roads. 

Representative Crosser, Democrat of 
Ohio, has introduced H. R. 3984 to extend 
the crediting of military service under the 
Railroad Retirement Acts. 

Representative Harness, Republican of 
Indiana, has introduced H. R. 4054, a com- 
panion measure to Senator. Gurney’s S. 974, 
to amend the Transportation Act of 1940 to 
provide that there shall be “verification” 
before payment of federal government 
transportation bills, which that act author- 
ized to be paid prior to audit by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 
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TNEC Research 
Is “Incredible” 


Pelley reveals economic ‘'ex- 
pert”’ relies for his informa- 
tion on paper ‘‘Labor"' 


“Candor compels me to say that I have 
never seen a document issued under public 
authority or quasi-public authority which 
contains so many reckless and unsupported 
statements.” Thus does President J. J. 
Pelley of the Association of American 
Railroads characterize Monograph No. 26, 
“Economic Power and Political Pressures,” 
authored by Donald C. Blaisdell and Jane 
Greverus, economic experts on the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee’s 
(Monopoly Committee) and released by 
the committee last week, details of which 
were given in last week’s issue. 

Mr. Pelley’s statement condemning the 
monograph which in turn had criticized the 
railroads’ alleged lobbying activities, was 
sent on March 13 to Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wyoming and 
chairman of the committee, and to all the 
other members of the committee. He pre- 
faces his remarks by stating that he un- 
derstands from the monograph’s foreword 
that the committee assumes no responsi- 
bility for the views expressed therein, but 
he does feel, however, that “a statement 
of this kind, issued under the auspices of 
the committee, implies a certain degree of 
endorsement, particularly when the author 
is commended by the Economic Advisor ot 
the Committee.” 

Early in the chapter on “Utilities and 
Railroads” Mr. Blaisdell makes the state- 
ment that “Estimates of the amount of 
money spent by the A. A. R. and its 
numerous subsidiaries on propaganda and 
lobbying activities are so high as to be 
almost incredible, running to far over 
$100,000,000 for the period since 1918.” 
Mr. Pelley tells the Senator that this state- 
ment is “so outrageously unfair and so 
palpably false that I cannot refrain from 
calling it to your attention.” 

He goes on to point out that as authority 
for this “extraordinary” statement, the au- 
thor quotes the April 12, 1938, issue of 
“Labor”, a weekly publication owned and 
issued by certain railroad labor organiza- 
tions. “This newspaper,” continues Mr. 
Pelley, “is frankly partisan. It is incredi- 
ble, if I may use Mr. Blaisdell’s word, that 
anyone charged with responsibility should 
make a statement of this kind, with no 
authority therefor except an article in a 
newspaper which is the partisan organ of 

(Continued on page 540) 
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I. C. C. Frowns on 


Forwarders Again 


Eastman has a kind word for the 
middlemen though, asI.C. C. 
advises on regulation 


Adhering to the view expressed in its 
1938 report in the Freight Forwarding In- 
vestigation, a majority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission still believe that 
“whatever useful purposes forwarders per- 
form could be performed by the carriers 
themselves through an expansion of their 
operations.” This majority. view was re- 
iterated in a March 12 letter which Chair- 
man Lea of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce inserted in the 
record of the committee’s hearings on 
H. R. 3684, the forwarder regulation bill 
introduced recently by Mr. Lea. 

On the Senate side the interstate com- 
merce committee’s favorable report on 
S. 210, the forwarder-regulation bill intro- 
duced by Senator Reed, Republican of Kan- 
sas, on behalf of himself and Chairman 
Wheeler, reveals that the perfecting amend- 
ments ordered by the committee were 
worked out in the light of a similar letter 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Since the Senate bill was quite close to 
the type of measure favored by the I. C. C. 
majority, the amended version retains the 
same basic provisions as were outlined in 
the Railway Age of January 11, page 147— 
except that the specialized minimum-rate 
rule is eliminated, thus leaving the I. C. C. 
where it wants to be with the same general 
powers over forwarder minimum rates as 
it now has over those of the carriers. Re- 
maining are such provisions as those for- 
bidding forwarders from entering joint- 
rate arrangements with any carrier sub- 
ject to the act; and restricting them to the 
use of services of common carriers and re- 
quiring them to pay the published tariff 
rates of such carriers. Also, the proviso 
to the effect that “nothing in this part 
shall be construed or applied as to give any 
freight forwarder the status of a common 
carrier under this part.” 

The letter written to Mr. Lea by I. C. C. 
Chairman Eastman outlined the commis- 
sion’s views on the bill; and it was accom- 
panied by a separate expression from Mr. 
Eastman who did not agree with the ma- 
jority view that the carriers could perform 
the forwarder operations. He is “fully 
persuaded that the forwarders perform a 
useful public service of much benefit to 
the shipping public.” Commissioner Miller 
joined in Mr. Eastman’s statement, while 
Commissioner Mahaffie agreed with a por- 
tion of it. 

Meanwhile, however, the commission ma- 
jority do think that “if the forwarding 
agencies are to be allowed to exist, they 
should be suitably regulated.” Such “suit- 
able” regulation would appear to be some- 
what different than that proposed in the 
Lea bill as now written. Among other 


things the commission majority would deny 
forwarders the right to make joint rates 
with the carriers whose services they 
utilize; strike out the bill’s minimum rate 
rule and its provisions with reference to 
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\/President Names Transport 
Study Board 


President Roosevelt on March 20 
sent to the Senate for confirmation 
the names of Wayne Coy of Indiana, 
Charles West of Ohio and Nelson 
Lee Smith of New Hampshire as 
members of the Transportation 
Study Board called for in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940. Mr. Coy is 
now serving as Assistant Federal 
Security Administrator, while Mr. 
West is a former Democratic mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio and 
former Under-Secretary of the In- 
terior and most recently served as 
liaison man between the President 
and’ Congress. - Mr. Smith is* at 
present chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire Public Service Commission and 
is a former professor of Economics 
at Dartmouth College. 











certificates of convenience and _ necessity. 
Moreover, the letter further reveals that 
five members of the commission oppose 
making forwarder legislation a Part IV 
of the Interstate Commerce Act; they are 
of the view that “if legislation of this 
character is to be enacted, it should be 
either within the framework of one of the 
existing parts of the act, preferably Part 
I, or should be cast in a separate act.” 
Also, five members of the commission 
“strongly recommend” that a long-and- 
short-haul clause be made applicable to 
forwarders. 

As noted briefly in the Railway Age of 
March 15, page 498, the commission on 
March 13 announced a further postpone- 
ment, from March 16 until July 1, of the 
effective date of its outstanding orders 
which require the discontinuance of joint- 
rate arrangements between forwarders and 
motor carriers. The commission’s action 
in that connection came after it had been 
advised by the National Defense Advisory 
Commission that cancellation of the joint- 
rate arrangements “would be detrimental 
to the national defense program.” The 
notice of the postponement said: “In view 
of this advice, and also of the progress 
which is now being made by Congress 
with respect to legislation for the regula- 
tion of freight forwarders and of com- 
munications which it has received from the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce and the chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, the com- 
mission has felt justified in further post- 
poning the dates of the outstanding orders.” 

Before getting into its discussion of 
specific provisions of the bill, the com- 
mission’s letter to Chairman Lea reviewed 
past I. C. C. expressions and actions with 
respect to freight forwarders. To the com- 
mission, it now “appears clearly, among 
other things, (1) that the forwarders are 
regarded by the carriers subject to Parts 
I, II and III of the act as agencies which 
are important and often troublesome fac- 
tors in transportation competition, (2) 
that while the forwarders usually publish 
schedules of their rates and charges, they 

(Continued on page 542) 
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Index Numbers on 
Perishable Rates 


On 1913-14 base as 100, citrus 
now pays I|17 as against 
1920 high of 157 


A study of index numbers of railroad 
freight rates on perishable agricultural 
shipments, United States, 1913-38, written 
by Clifford C. Matlock, assistant transpor- 
tation economist, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been issued by that agency. 

“The study,” in the author’s words, “is 
essentially limited in its scope to the in- 
vestigation of average relative changes in 
railroad freight rates applying on domestic 
fresh shipments of the principal fruits and 
vegetables produced in the United States. 
The end product consists of index numbers 
of the freight rates in question depicting, 
with respect to each of the several groups 
of commodities included in the perishable 
category, the comparative changes in 
freight-rate levels during the period 1913- 
38.” 

With the period July, 1913-June, 1914 
taken at a base of 100, Table 1 in the re- 
port gives the following index number jor 
1938 for the commodities named as fol- 
lows: Citrus fruits, 117; apples, 123; de- 
ciduous fruits other than apples, 130; all 
fruits, 123; potatoes, 147; truck crops other 
than potatoes, 151; and all fruits and 
vegetables, 134. The highest index num- 
bers shown in the table follow: Citrus 
fruits in 1920, 157; apples in 1920, 169; de- 
ciduous fruits other than apples in 1921, 
166; all fruits in 1921, 159; potatoes in 
1920, 173; truck crops other than potatoes 
in 1920, 164; and all fruits and vegetables 
in 1920, 162. 

“In 1900,” points out the report, “when 
the commercial production of fruits and 
vegetables was in its infancy, 5.2 million 
freight tons of fresh, dried, and canned 
fruits and vegetables were shipped by rail 
from origins in the United States. That 
movement was not inconsiderable, but it 
appears small in retrospect. In 1919, when 
the fruit and vegetable traffic reached a 
new peak, freight tons of these commodi- 
ties originating on Class I railroads alone 
amounted to 19.7 million tons, or nearly 
four times the corresponding tonnage in 
1900. 

“The rapid rate of increase which char- 
acterized the fresh fruit and vegetable 
traffic, exclusive of tropical fruits, during 
the 1900-20 interval has not been sustained 
throughout the period since the end of the 
World War. The maximum of perish- 
able tonnage originating during the period 
1921-39 was reached in 1929, when 14.6 
million tons of revenue freight of this 
description were originated on Class I rail- 
ways in the United States. Freight reve- 
nue derived from the fruit and vegetable 
traffic has not fluctuated in precise corres- 
pondence with freight tonnage originated, 
since several characteristics of the traffic 
besides aggregate .originations act as de- 
terminants of freight revenue. Changes in 
rates, which this study reveals, and changes 
in the character of the traffic (for example, 
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in relative commodity composition, and in 
length and direction of haul) naturally 
affect the amount of aggregate freight 
revenue derived from the traffic.” 

“The steady increase in production of 
fruits and vegetables, taken as a whole, 
which has characterized the last 40 years,” 
continues the study, “has not been matched 
by a corresponding growth in the related 
railroad freight traffic. During no year 
in the decade 1930-39 did the aggregate 
fruit and vegetable tonnage originated, in- 
cluding dried, evaporated, and canned prod- 
ucts, exceed 20 million tons—a figure 
roughly equal to the 19.7 million tons of 
1919. The answer to the question raised 
by this circumstance lies in the development 
of highway and water transportation in 
arenas of transport service formerly dom- 
inated by the railroads to the virtual ex- 
clusion of motor trucks and ships.” 

The study also points out that highway 
and water carriers now transport sub- 
stantial quantities of fresh fruits and vege- 
table, as well as other kinds of freight. 
Before 1917, it continues, trucking opera- 
tions were of no great importance, and 
leaders in the transportation industry at 
that time tended to underestimate the fu- 
ture of motor trucks and evinced little con- 
cern over their competitive potentialities. 

“Tt is evident,” concludes Mr. Matlock, 
“that highway transportation is an in- 
creasingly important factor to be reckoned 
with in any study of perishable traffic as 
a whole. Motor truck freight rates lie 
beyond the horizon of the present study, 
but not because of any assumption that they 
are unimportant.” 


“Jim Crow” Case Goes to 
Supreme Court 


The question of whether the so-called 
“Jim Crow” laws in the southern states 
are applicable to passengers riding on in- 
terstate trains was taken under considera- 
tion by the United States Supreme Court 
on March 13 after it has been orally argued 
by all the parties concerned. The case is 
that of the United States and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission versus 
Mitchell and comes to the high court after 
decisions on it had been rendered in both 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the United States District Court in Chi- 
cago. 

Arguing in his own behalf, Negro Con- 
gressman Arthur W. Mitchell, Democrat 
of Illinois, told the court that he had been 
“forcibly ejected” from a Pullman car in 
Arkansas while traveling from Chicago to 
Hot Springs, Ark., in 1937, and had been 
compelled to complete his journey “in a 
Jim Crow car with second class accom- 
modations.” 

From the argument before the court it 
appeared that Congressman Mitchell had 
tried to purchase a Pullman ticket at Chi- 
cago for a drawing room on the train to 
Hot Springs, but that all available had 
been taken. He then obtained one to 
Memphis on the Illinois Central and then 
got on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
train at Memphis and asked the conductor 
to sell him a drawing room. The con- 
ductor informed him that none were availa- 
ble and that he could not take an or- 
dinary Pullman seat because of the Ar- 
kansas race segregation statute. After 
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B. & M. Hangs Up Operating 
Records in 1940 


Besides taking in the highest 
freight revenues for any year since 
1931, the Boston & Maine established 
four new all-time records in funda- 
mental operating statistics during 
1940, according to the annual report 
made available this week. 

(1) Gross-ton-miles-per-train-hour 
reached 27,996, a figure 3 per cent 
higher than 1939’s record and a gain 
of 27.3 per cent over 1930. 

(2) Net-ton-miles-per-car-day 
reached 560, a gain of 48.1 per cent 
over 1930. 

(3) Coal required to produce 1,000 
gross-ton-miles in freight service 
reached a new low of 98 Ib., an im- 
provement of 10 per cent over 1930. 
If 1930’s performance had been car- 
ried over into 1940, operating ex- 
penses in the latter year would have 
been higher by $186,250. 

(4) Average-miles-per-serviceable- 
locomotive-per-day in freight service 
reached 96.1 and in passenger serv- 
ice, 124.7, both record figures. 











some protest, Congressman Mitchell was 
forced to ride in what he described as a 
“filthy” second class coach. He then filed 
a complaint with the commission charg- 
ing unjust discrimination and asking that 
the commission require the railroads to 
furnish equal first class accommodations 
for negroes. This, the commission refused 
to do, finding that there was not sufficient 
business to justify the issuance of such an 
order. Mr. Mitchell appealed to the Dis- 
trict Court, which, in turn, upheld the 
commission, with the result that the case 
now comes to the Supreme Court for a 
final determination. 

Mr. Mitchell began the argument by 
sarcastically saying that “Even when a 
member of our race reaches the highest 
position in the government yet attained, 
he still is not entitled to more than second 
class accommodations in a filthy coach.” 
It was Mr. Mitchell’s contention that when 
a colored man buys a first class ticket, it 
entitles him to first class accommodations. 
No state, he felt, has the right to inter- 
fere with interstate passengers. 

Richard E. Westbrooks, Chicago colored 
attorney, also argued the case for Mr. Mit- 
chell, taking the position that “the volume 
of traffic has no bearing on the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens.” He argued that 
the Arkansas segregation statutes does not 
apply in the case of interstate passengers, 
saying that when Congress passed the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, it foreclosed the 
states’ rights to legislate on this subject. 

J. Stanley Payne, assistant chief counsel 
of the commission, and W. T. Hughes, 
general attorney for the Rock Island, up- 
held the commission contention that the 
volume of traffic was too small to justify 
separate Pullman cars for Negroes. They 
went so far as to say that the demand of 
Negroes in Arkansas for Pullman accom- 
modations was “virtually nonexistent.” 

During questioning of Mr. Payne from 
the bench, Justices Frankfurter, Black and 
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Stone pointed out that there were extra 
seats in the Pullman which would have 
been sold to white people but were denied 
to Mitchell. When Mr. Payne explained 
to the court that the carriers would be sub- 
jected to heavy expense if they were re- 
quired to provide equal dining car accom- 
modations for Negroes, Chief Justice 
Hughes made the following comment: 

“Of course, they could meet that dif- 
ficulty by admitting colored persons to the 
dining car.” 

“The question would then be,” concluded 
Mr. Payne, “whether the railroads would 
have any other customers in the dining 
cars.” 

The Department of Justice filed a memo- 
randum with the court which reached the 
conclusion that “the commission errone- 
ously supposed that the Arkansas Separate 
Coach Law applied to an interstate pas- 
senger, and erroneously determined that the 
small number of colored passengers asking 
for first class accommodations justified an 
occasional discrimination against them be- 
cause of their race. If either of these 
conclusions is correct, the commission 
should be directed to reinstate the appel- 
lant’s complaint and to proceed in the light 
of the opinion of this court.” 


Traffic Clubs to Meet at 
Jacksonville 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
will hold its spring meeting at Jacksonville, 
Fla., on May 5-7. 


Tennessee-Tombigbee Hearing 


The House committee on rivers and har- 
bors will hold a hearing March 25 on the 
proposal to construct a waterway connect- 
ing the Tombigbee and Tennessee rivers. 


Transport Round Table at U. S. 
Chamber Meeting 


“Transportation and Defense” is the sub- 
ject to be discussed at one of several round- 
table conferences included on the program 
for the 29th annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, to 
be held in Washington, D. C., from April 
28 to May 1, inclusive. The round-table 
conferences will be held on the afternoon 
of April 30. 


Rail and Barge Joint Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has served upon parties to the No. 26712 
proceeding involving rail and barge joint 
rates a restatement of rail and barge cost 
data prepared by the Bureau of Statistics. 
The service is in accordance with an agree- 
ment in that connection; and the notice 
that if no hearing is requested on the re- 
statement and summary, they will be in- 
corporated in the record. 


R. E. A. Gets Mississippi Truck 
Route 


Subject to the usual conditions designed 
to insure that the highway service shall be 
supplemental to railway express service, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 5, has granted a certificate to the 
Railway Express Agency for common-car- 
rier trucking operations on a 64-mile route 
between Jackson, Miss., and Pattison. 

Among the conditions imposed was one 
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like that recently eliminated from certifi- 
cates authorizing coordinated highway 
operations of railroads; it stipulates that 
shipments transported by truck “shall be 
limited to those moving on a through bill 
of lading, or express receipt, covering, in 
addition to.a motor carrier movement by 
applicant, an immediately prior or imme- 
diately subsequent movement by rail.” 


N. E. Railroad Club Elects 


D. P. Carey, assistant general mechan- 
ical superintendent, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New England Railroad Club. 
W. G. Knight, mechanical superintendent, 
Bangor & Aroostook, Derby, Me., has been 
elected vice-president. Treasurer C. H. 
Sherburne, 53 Oliver street, Boston, Mass., 
has been re-elected, as has also Secretary 
W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston. 


New Haven May Join T. W. A. in 
Air Service 
That the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford has joined with Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., in studying the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a system of air 
transportation in southern New England 
was revealed in a statement made before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington, 
D. C., on March 19, by Gerald Brophy, 
counsel for T. W. A. Only American Air- 
lines now operates air service between 
New York and Boston, Mass. 


Rail Transport of Military and 
C.C.C. Personnel 


A total of 232,738 men were transported 
by rail during February for all branches 
of the military service and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, according to the 
Military Transportation Section of the 
Association of American Railroads. In 
addition to those handled on regular trains 
(which included 81,562 selectees and 12,160 
of the regular army, navy and marine per- 
sonnel) the February movement involved 
the scheduling of 461 special trains carry- 
ing 139,016 men. 


Harrison on National Defense 
Mediation Board 

George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, has been 
named by President Roosevelt as one of 
the four employee representatives on the 
l1l-man mediation board established on 
March 19 to deal with disputes in national- 
defense industries. Disputes coming with- 
in the purview of the Railway Labor Act 
are excluded. 

In addition to the four employee repre- 
sentatives, the new board has a like number 
representing employers and three repre- 
senting “the public.” 


New Haven Runs “Carmen” 
Special for School Children 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
operated two special trains on March 21 to 
carry some 2,000 school students fronr its 
suburban area to New York to attend a 
special matinee performance of “Carmen” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
entire group marched en masse to the opera 
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Clement Sees Tax Erosion of 
Long Island 


“Tax erosion,’ President M. W. 
Clement writes in his annual report, 
“is dissipating Long Island Railroad 
revenues that ought to be available 
for improving the property. Last 
year, notwithstanding the deficit of 
$1,200,000, the Long Island had to 
pay 9.6 per cent more in taxes than 
in 1939 due largely to increased real 
estate assessments and higher tax 
rates. All taxes of the Long Island 
Railroad amounted to $4,000,000 and 
required 16 cents out of every dollar 
the railroad took in for services, the 
equivalent of 7.4 per cent on its 
stock. 

“Taxes on the Long Island Rail- 
road are twice as much as the inter- 
est on its debt. One of the anomalies 
of the situation, too, is that the Long 
Island Railroad has spent more than 
$38,000,000 to eliminate grade cross- 
ings. These expenditures are pri- 
marily for the benefit of highway 
users, but actually they result in 
higher taxes on the Railroad. 

“In addition to its heavy tax load, 
the Long Island Railroad must com- 
pete with subsidized subways and 
subsidized bus transportation. The 
people of the City of New York 
make up in taxes the deficits of the 
subways, but the Long Island Rail- 
road itself pays five cents in taxes 
for each passenger it carries. The 
situation is, of course, not fair to 
the Long Island Railroad.” 











house from Grand Central terminal with a 
special escort of New York police. After 
the performance they marched back to the 
terminal and boarded return-trains leaving 
shortly after the height of the commuters’ 
rush hour. 


Locomotives Placed on Priorities 
Critical List 
Diesel-electric, gasoJine, and electric loco- 
motives have been included in the govern- 
ment’s priorities critical list, according to 
an announcement made on March 19 by 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., director of priorities, 
of the Office of Production Management. 
The new list, according to Mr. Stettinius, 
which is*now made public for the first time, 
sets forth all the items on which the Army 
and Navy field services can automatically 

assign priority ratings. 

In more detail, this means that hereafter 
either the Army or Navy, if they desire 
to purchase a Diesel-electric gasoline, or 
electric locomotive, may assign the order a 
priority number, thus requiring the man- 
ufacturer to complete it ahead of non- 
priority orders. If the manufacturer al- 
ready has orders with assigned priorities, 
the degree of priority assigned to the new 
order of the War or Navy Departments 
will determine which order will be com- 
pleted first. 

The announcement states that the prior- 
ities critical list will be subject to revision 
once a month. Items on the list are deemed 
to include all fabricated parts necessary 
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for the completion, maintenance or oper- 
ation thereof, which are designed to meet 
military specifications, and as designed are 
not commercially useful for ordinary 
civilian purposes, it is pointed out. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 15 totaled 758,693 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on March 20. This was an in- 
crease of 16,771 cars, or 2.3 per cent, over 
the preceding week, an increase of 139,305 
cars, or 22.5 per cent, over the same week 
in 1940, and an increase of 167,527 cars, or 
28.3 per cent, above the comparable 1939 
week, 

As reported in last week’s issue, the load- 
ings for the previous week ended March 
8, totaled 741,922 cars, and the summary 
for that week, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


For Week Ended Saturday, March 8 











Districts 1941 1940 1939 
Eastern .:....>.. 168,753 137,790 131,786 
Allegheny ..... 167,998 127,911 116,527 
Pocahontas .... 52,346 43,708 39,526 
Southern ..... 113,893 99,269 94,032 
Northwestern .. 83,196 72,803 69,594 
Central Western 103,940 93,210 92,055 
Southwestern .. 51,796 45,905 44,906 
Total Western 

Districts . 238,932 211,918 206,555 
Total All Roads 741,922 620,596 588,426 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products . 31,113 30,548 31,211 
Live stock .... 9,914 10,972 10,175 
ASI c'a's oie eee 158,936 123,286 114,998 
ME cae par ilbince ace 14,119 8,96. 6,965 
Forest products 38,375 31,564 25,951 
| EAE ae 12,602 10,402 7,527 
Merchandise l.c.l. 158,910 149,289 152,408 
Miscellaneous 317,953 255,573 239,191 
Maret 8: 655602 741,922 620,596 588,426 
March 2 sé05. 756,670 634,636 594,424 
February 22 ... 678,493 595,383 556,742 
February 15 ... 721,176 608,237 576,645 
February 8 .... 710,196 627,429 576,352 





Cumulative Total, 
10 Weeks . 7,062,875 6,301,846 5,754,446 
In Canapa.—Carloadings for the week 

ended March 8 totaled 58,795, which was 

an increase of 2,708 over the previous 

week’s loadings and compares with 47,438 

loadings in the corresponding week last 

year, according to the summary of the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Total for Canada: 


March 8, 1941 ....... 58,795 30,748 
March 4, 1947 .06.... 56,087 30,043 
February 22, 1941 .... 54,168 28,801 
March 9, 1940 ....... 47,438 25,293 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Ege eae oy: 528,591 281,928 
March 9, 1940 ....... 472,928 240,679 
March 11, 1939 ...... 400,774 211,542 


Railroads Denied Blanket Fourth 
Section Relief 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has denied the joint application 
of the Assotiation of American Railroads 
and the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation for blanket relief from the long- 
and-short-haul clause in order to simplify 
the publication of tariffs to cover situations 
where the departures are caused by cir- 
cuitous rail and rail-water routes rather 
than by ‘competing water lines. 

The filing of the petition, noted in the 
Railway Age of January 4, page 122, came 
about as a result of a recommendation of 
the A. A. R. committee on freight tariffs. 
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The appeal has been described as one for a 
more practical and sensible administration 
of the fourth section. 


Club Meetings 


The Metropolitan Traffic Association of 
New York will hold its annual debate on 
March 27 at the Pennsylvania hotel, New 
York. Three-man teams will debate the 
subject “Resolved that the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Should Be Approved.” The 
usual forum on traffic subjects will be 
conducted preceding the debate. 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its next meeting at the Fort Pitt 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 27 at 
8 p. m. “The Artificial Creation of 
Speech” will be presented by Dr. J. O. 
Perrine, assistant vice-president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Pittsburgh. 


Freight Collides with Arms 
Workers’ Train on Erie 


One person was killed and 150 persons 
were injured, of which 45 required hos- 
pitalization, when a freight train ran into 
the side of a passenger train on the Erie 
at Ravenna, Ohio, at 7:06 a. m. eastern 
time on March 18. The 10-car westbound 
passenger train was carrying about 600 de- 
fense workers from Youngstown to the 
War Department’s shell-loading plant at 
Ravenna, and when the eastbound freight 
train ran into it, it was moving backward 
from the westbound track on a cross-over 
leading over the eastbound track and into 
a siding to the south of the main line 
tracks. The locomotive of the freight train 
struck the passenger train at about its 
middle, derailing 5 passenger cars, the 
freight locomotive and 10 freight cars. The 
accident was immediately investigated by 
the railroad, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Army. 


February Operating Revenues 13.4 
Per Cent Above 1940 


Preliminary reports from 88 Class 1 
railroads, representing 82.5 per cent of total 
operating revenues, made public recently 
by the Association of American Railroads, 
show that those roads, in February, had 
estimated operating revenues amounting to 
$293,323,035 compared with $258,759,249 in 
the same month of 1940, and $350,562,774 
in the same month of 1930. The February 
gross was 13.4 per cent above that of Feb- 
ruary, 1940, but 16.3 per cent below Feb- 
ruary, 1930. 

Freight revenues of the 88 roads in Feb- 
tuary amounted to $243,505,284 compared 
with $212,779,632 in February, 1940, and 
$270,916,808 in February, 1930—14.4 per 
cent above the former, but 10.1 per cent 
below the same month in 1930. Passenger 
revenues totaled $29,264,648 compared with 
$25,794,799 in February, 1940, and $50,079,- 
166 in February, 1930—13.5 per cent above 
the former, but 41.6 per cent below the 
same month in 1930. 


P. R. R. Express Derailed By 
Saboteurs; Five Killed 


“Definite evidence” points to skilled sab- 
otage as the cause of the derailment of the 
Pennsylvania Train No. 316—“The Buck- 
eye’—-one mile east of Baden, Pa., at 
9:03 p. m., March 16, causing the death 
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of the engineer, two employees riding as 
passengers and two passengers. A total 
of 75 passengers were treated for shock, 
exposure and injury, of whom 63 were 
still in hospitals on March 19. Some 30 
passengers were released after examina- 
tion by physicians. 

The five-car Cleveland (O.) to Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) express left the rails one mile 
east of Baden near the east end of Conway 
yard, 19.6 mi. west of Pittsburgh, on the 
main line of the Eastern Ohio division. 
The four main-line tracks are tangent at 
the point of accident and run along the 
north shore of the Ohio river, the distance 
between the top of the rail of the outside 
crack and the water at mean level being 
about 30 ft. 

The Buckeye was derailed on track No. 1 
(nearest the river) while traveling at a 
speed estimated at between 60 and 65 m. 
p. h. The locomotive turned over on its 
side, pinning under it Engineman A. L. 
Weigle of Alliance, Ohio, who is dead. The 
baggage car next to the locomotive plunged 
into the Ohio river where it remained up- 
right. The second car in the train, a 
coach, also went into the river, turning 
over on its side. From this car the bodies 
of an employee and two passengers were 
recovered. The third car, a coach, re- 
mained upright on the river bank with 
water reaching to the floor at one end. The 
last two cars, a cafe-coach and a sleeper, 
although derailed, remained upright and 
clear of the water. 

“Definite evidence of sabotage” was dis- 
covered during the all-night preliminary 
investigation which the railroad conducted 
following the wrecking of the train, accord- 
ing to a statement issued early on March 
17 by E. W. Smith, vice-president (operat- 
ing) Central region, at Pittsburgh. 

“That the train was wrecked deliber- 
ately was established upon inspection of 
the track. All spikes on both sides had 
been pulled from the outside rail next to 
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the river. One end of the rail, the end 
facing the on-coming locomotive, was 
moved in 22 inches. The bolts had been 
removed from the splice bars which spliced 
this section of the rail to the adjoining 
rails. 

“That the derailment was the result of 
deliberate action was further indicated by 
the fact that the end of the section of rail 
involved had been moved only 22 inches 
from its normal position, or the length of 
the bond wire which connects the rail sec- 
tions and carries the electric track current 
operating the signals. The bond wire itself 
was not disturbed and the railroad’s signal 
system was unaffected. The fact that the 
bond wire was undisturbed definitely indi- 
cates that it was intended that the train 
should get a clear signal and run into the 
removed rail. If the bond wire had been 
broken the train would have been stopped 
by signal before running over the damaged 
rail section.” 

An intensive search for the perpetrators 
of the crime is under way. The railroad has 
posted an offer of $5,000 for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of the 
“person or persons” responsible for the 
tragedy. In addition to the usual investi- 
gations made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and state Public Utility Com- 
mission, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has undertaken a special investigation 
on its own account and has promised 
“completeness.” 

Possible motive of the saboteurs remains 
a mystery at time of writing. It is con- 
jectured that their target may have been 
the important Manhattan Limited, Chicago- 
New York express, which passed over the 
same track some 18 min. before the ill- 
fated Buckeye. If so, their tampering job 
was not completed in time. But no possible 
reason for wrecking even the Manhattan 
has as yet been discovered. 


Possible further casualties to injured and 


dazed passengers wandering about on the 
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Saboteurs Caused This Derailment Near Baden, Pa. 


This view. looking east along the Ohio river was taken on the morning following derailment of the 

Pennsylvania’s Buckeye. While certain of the cars have been dragged up out of the water, they lie 

in peer the same position as they fell originally. Cars are numbered according to position 
oO. 


behind the locomotive. No. 1 is a baggage car. 
No. 3, also a coach, had one end in the river. 


No. 2, a coach, yielded the bodies of three persons. 
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right-of-way following the derailment were 
prevented by Fireman C. H. Millburn, of 
Alliance, who, though injured by derail- 
ment of the locomotive, climbed down from 
the overturned cab and proceeded east 
along the main line in time to flag down a 
fast westbound freight train. He is now in 
Valley hospital, Sewickley, Pa., for treat- 
ment. 

Derailment of the Buckeye did not affect 
the condition of the remaining three tracks 
and traffic was continued over them at 
slow speed. No. 1 track was rebuilt 
and inspected on the afternoon of March 
17, following re-railment of the sleeper. 
Wrecking crews completed their work late 
on March 18. 


Southeast Shippers See 8.4 P.C. 
Increase in Loadings 


The Southeast Shippers Advisory Board, 
through its commodity committees, fore- 
cast an 8.4 per cent increase in carloadings 
for the second quarter of 1941 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1940, at its fifty-sixth regular meeting held 
in Biloxi, Miss., on March 20. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting was Holcombe 
Parkes, associate director of public rela- 
tions, A. A. R., who declared that, “the 
most dramatic of all the demonstrations of 
democracy at work is to be found in the 
history and achievements of the American 
railroads.” The railroads also “represent 
our greatest example of private initiative 
and enterprise and capital, functioning 
democratically to provide an essential pub- 
lic service,” according to the speaker. 
“More than that, they function superlatively 
well, giving America and Americans the 
world’s best and cheapest rail transporta- 
tion.” These things, Mr. Parkes contended, 
are “the very essence of real democracy at 
work,” and furnish “the devastating answer 
to all the Doubting Thomases who wonder 
if democracy is becoming decadent.” 

George C. Randall, manager of port 
traffic of the Car Service division, A. A. 
R., discussing the car situation, said that 
“it is not anticipated that there will be any 
difficulties in meeting demands unless it be 
in the peak months.” He called attention 
to the fact that by September 1 there will 
be at least 167,000 more railroad freight 
cars in service than by the same time two 
years ago, and that the railroads have the 
lowest number of bad order cars now than 
in any period in their history. 

Concerning port conditions, Mr. Randall 
told the board: “With the exception of oc- 
casional temporary increases in the ‘bank’ 
of steel due to the irregular boat situation, 
there has been no congestion of any sort at 
any Atlantic or Gulf port. Between 1,900 
and 2,500 cars are being unloaded daily 
with a total ‘bank’ of from 12,000 to 16,000 
cars, or about five to six days’ supply.” 


Seeks Service Statements from 
300,000 Rail Employees 


About 300,000 present and former rail- 
road employees who have not yet furnished 
statements of the railroad service they 
rendered before 1937 have been advised by 
the Railroad Retirement Board to file them 
with the Board or at a railroad office as 
soon as possible if they wish to avoid delay 
in getting their annuities at the time they 
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retire and want to help make sure that the 
necessary records of their pre-1937 service 
are not lost or destroyed in the future. 

In a message directed to these employees, 
many of whom are not now working for a 
railroad but who nevertheless have credits 
toward annuities based in whole or in part 
on service in the railroad industry before 
1937, the Board states: “Your service in 
the railroad industry before 1937 may be 
creditable toward your annuity under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Under a nation- 
wide program [the prior service records 
project] recently authorized by Congress 
the amount creditable to you for that serv- 
ice can now be determined by the Board 
in advance of your retirement if you will 
state when, where, and for whom you 
worked, so that your railroad employers 
can furnish the Board with a record of 
your service and compensation.” 


Western Transportation Conference 
Held at Los Angeles 


The second annual Western Transporta- 
tion Conference was held at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on March 13, by the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration of the 
University of Southern California, with 
railroads, airlines, highway carriers and 
other organizations co-operating. At a 
luncheon meeting, papers on rail and truck 
transportation were presented by M. J. 
Gormley, executive assistant of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and Le- 
land James, president of Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc. Addresses by air and 
steamship companies and shippers and a 
panel discussion of topics submitted by the 
audience constituted the afternoon pro- 
gram. Paul Shoup, formerly vice-chair- 
man and president of the Southern Pacific 
and now president of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of Los An- 
geles, spoke on Transportation Labor Prob- 
lems, and Henry A. Palmer, editor and 
manager of the Traffic World, on Trans- 
portation in 1941, at a dinner in the eve- 
ning. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on March 1, had 39,353 
new freight cars on order, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 
New freight cars on order on March 1, 
1940, totaled 28,162 while on February 1, 
this year, there were 41,600 on order. New 
freight cars for which orders had been 
placed on March 1, included 23,139 box, 
13,462 coal, 1,372 refrigerator, 995 flat, 
350 Stock and 35 miscellaneous. 

Class I roads on March 1, also had 298 
new locomotives on order, of which 132 
were steam and 166 were electric and 
Diesel-electric. On March 1, 1940, there 
were 132 new locomotives on order includ- 
ing 70 steam and 62 electric and Diesel- 
electric. New locomotives on order on 
February 1, 1941, totaled 238, of which 120 
were steam and 118 electric and Diesel- 
electric. 

New freight cars put in service in the 
first two months of 1941, totaled 11,587, 
compared with 11,595 in the same period 
last year. New locomotives put in service 
totaled 81, of which 21 were steam and 60 
electric and Diesel-electric. In the same 
period last year, the railroads put 45 new 
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locomotives in service, which included 11 
steam and 34 electric and Diesel-electric, 

New freight cars and locomotives leased 
or otherwise acquired are not included in 
the above figures. 


~ Interest in Pertect Shipping 
Campaign Already Keen 


Interest in the perfect shipping campaign 
to be conducted by shippers and railways 
during April, has become keen with the 
completion of plans to make this year’s 
efforts more effective than any of the pre- 
vious campaigns since 1937. Although the 
starting shot will not be fired until March 
31 when each of the 13 regional advisory 
boards will stage one or two opening meet- 
ings, preliminary gatherings of interested 
groups have already been held. 

Two of these occurred at Chicago this 
week. On March 17, the Mid-West Ship- 
pers Advisory Board inaugurated its cam- 
paign with a meeting of trade association 
executives, editors of trade journals and 
other key men in industry at which the 
importance of perfect shipping was out- 
lined. On the following day, the Traffic 
Club of Chicago held its annual perfect 
shipping luncheon, at which the voca-film 
production to be used this year was shown 
and W. J. Williamson, general traffic man- 
ager of Sears, Roebuck & Company, and 
general chairman of the national manage- 
ment committee, and C. H. Dietrich, ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman of the freight claim 
division of the Association. of American 
Railroads, were the speakers. 

Typical of the efforts of the railroads to 
make the campaign a success is the Illinois 
Central, which this year has set its goal at 
a reduction of $150,000 in freight claim 
payments as compared with 1940. In ad- 
dition, this railroad has broadened the 
meaning of “claim” to include any char- 
acter of claim that might be made against 
the railroad. 


Mediation Meetings on Demand for 
Vacations with Pay 


Railway labor and management repre- 
sentatives this week were meeting in 
Washington, D. C., with the National 
Mediation Board in response to the Board’s 
proffer of mediation services in connection 
with disputes growing out of the demand 
of the 14 non-operating unions for vaca- 
tions with pay and the Western railroads’ 
counter-proposal for a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in wage rates. The Board’s proffer of 
mediation came in the form of a resolution 
adopted by it on March 14, and the meet- 
ings got under way March 19. 

Among other things, the resolution stip- 
ulates that by the proffer of mediation “it 
is not intended that the Mediation Board 
will also assume mediation of the question 
of handling the disputes ... either on a 
regional or a national basis.” Also, the 
resolution asked the labor organizations “to 
withhold the opening and counting of the 
strike ballots . . . pending the outcome of 


mediation proceedings.” 

When the strike vote on the vacations 
issue was announced on February 6, union 
spokesmen indicated that the principal rea- 
son for their action was the refusal of the 
railroads to agree to national handling of 
the demand. The vacations-with-pay fight 
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is being led by George M. Harrison, pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. In the March 18 issue of “Labor,” 
organ of the railroad brotherhoods, Mr. 
Harrison was quoted as having predicted 
that “undoubtedly the metnbers of the or- 
ganizations will vote overwhelmingly to 
strike if the railroads continue to refuse to 
meet on a national basis with the labor 
representatives ....” It had been ex- 
pected that results of the balloting would 
be announced about March 28. 


President Will Send St. Lawrence 
Report to Congress 


President Roosevelt announced at his 
March 18 press conference that he planned 
within a few days to send to Congress a 
report on the proposed St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, which would embody a joint agree- 
ment—not a treaty—with the Canadian 
government. While the report is expected 
to be concerned basically with power de- 
velopment, which the President has said 
is necessary for national defense, Mr. 
Roosevelt would not say whether the 
agreement would contemplate also con- 
struction of navigation facilities. 

In the latter connection, however, he did 
observe that if a power dam were to be 
built at a cost of, say, $200,000,000, a lock 
could be provided for an expenditure of 
an additional 10 per cent of that amount. 
Meanwhile the President indulged in a bit 
of by-play with reporters as to where funds 
allotted to him for repairs of foreign ships 
would be spent. The money, he said, could 
not be spent on the Great Lakes—because it 
would be impossible to get the ships in or 
out. He also observed that it was not 
possible to get Great Lakes freighters out 
for possible use on ocean routes. One of 
the reporters suggested that New England 
would be willing that the St. Lawrence 
seaway should never be built; and the 
President noted that other sections of the 
country felt the same way, adding that 
such sections should think of the interests 
of the whole country. 

The running debate on the St. Lawrence 
which has been going on in the appendix to 
the Congressional Record was carried along 
in the March 13 issue by an extension of 
remarks from Representative Kilburn, Re- 
publican of New York; in the March 14 
issue by extensions from Representative 
Beiter of New York and Wasielewski of 
Wisconsin, Democrats; and in the March 
17 issue by Representative Van Zandt, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania. The latter in- 
serted an opposition article written by 
Editor Paul M. Smith and published in 
the March issue of the Locomotive En- 
gineers Journal. 


“Southerner” to Make New York- 
New Orleans Run in 282 Hours 


The timetable of the “Southerner”, new 
luxury all-coach train to be operated by 
the Pennsylvania and the Southern between 
New York and New Orleans, La., recently 
made public, shows a schedule of 28 hr. 
38 min. southbound and 28 hr., 50 min. 
northbound. At present there is no through 
train running between Washington, D. C., 
and New Orleans entirely on the rails of 
the Southern, as does the new train. The 
Southern’s all-Pullman “Crescent,” which 
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operates via the Louisville & Nashville 
south of Montgomery, Ala., has a present 
running time between New York and New 
Orleans of 31 hr., 50 min., southbound and 
34 hr. northbound. Trains Nos. 41 and 42 
operating between New York and New 
Orleans via Bristol, Tenn., and the Nor- 
folk & Western make the trip in 36 hr., 30 
min., southbound and 36 hr., 55 min., north- 
bound, respectively. 

Southbound the “Southerner” will leave 
New York at 4:37 p. m. (e. s. t.) daily; 
Washington, D. C., 8:50 p. m.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 8:55 a. m. (c. s. t.) the following 
morning, and arrive in New Orleans 8:15 
p. m. Northbound the train will leave 
New Orleans at 8 a. m.; Atlanta 7:30 p. 
m.; Washington 9:40 a. m. the next morn- 
ing, and arrive in New York 1:50 p. m. 

The service will be covered by three 
complete sets of equipment each with an 
observation-tavern car and diner, which 
will be hauled by electric locomotives north 
of Washington, D. C., and by Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives south thereof. The first 
run southbound from New York will be 
made on March 31 and northbound from 
New Orleans on April 1. A set of equip- 
ment will also start northbound from At- 
lanta on March 31. 

As was announced in last week’s Rail- 
way Age, the train was dedicated in New 
Orleans on March 17 and started on a 
public inspection trip northbound on the 
following day. More complete information 
on exhibition dates and time on and after 
March 22 follows: 
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crop,” and the “serious question” as to the 
ability of the grain trade to absorb prompt- 
ly the additional load of the new crop when 
the harvest begins. Also, the circular pre- 
dicts that it will undoubtedly be necessary 
in connection with plans for moving the 
crop to request special measures to ex- 
pedite the return of Western box cars in 
anticipation of the harvest movement be- 
ginning about June 15. 

The position of the railroads, Mr. Betts 
also said, has been fully explained to the 
Department of Agriculture which agrees 
“with our stand.” In that connection it 
was made clear to the Department that this 
policy “would include our refusal to per- 
mit cars to be loaded at country stations 
even if the grain had to go on the ground 
rather than to tie up equipment in any 
form of grain storage.” However, the 
circular added, “prospects exist for a sub- 
stantial increase in grain storage facilities, 
at least of a temporary nature.” In the 
latter connection attention was called to a 
March 5 statement from the Secretary 
of Agriculture announcing agreement on 
proposals to adhere to the policy of utiliz- 
ing commercial warehouse space for stor- 
age of government wheat in preference to 
steel bins; allowing tax certificates of ne- 
cessity (which permit amortization of cap- 
ital costs over a period of five years) cov- 
ering all supplemental grain storage fa- 
cilities that may be constructed this year; 
and “satisfactory understanding covering 
stabilization of rates.” 

Meanwhile Chairman W. C. Kendall of 
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Christening of the “Southerner” was held 
at noon, March 17, at the Southern’s ter- 
minal station in New Orleans. Miss Del- 
phine Clark, queen of the 1941 Carnival 
broke a bottle of champagne over the front 
of the Diesel-electric locomotive standing 
on a platform erected at the rear of the 
terminal. 


Betts Warning on Permitting Use of 
Cars for Grain Storage 


Present and prospective traffic trends 
make it an “unqualified certainty that the 
railroads can take no chances on having 
their box car supply endangered by load- 
ing with any freight that may not be un- 
loaded promptly; nor can there be spared 
from transportation service any box cars 
serviceable for the temporary storage of 
grain.” Such is the warning note sounded 
by L. M. Betts, manager of the Car Service 
Division’s Closed Car Section, in a March 
12 circular discussing the forthcoming an- 
nual wheat movement. 

Among the aspects of the situation dis- 
cussed by Mr. Betts is the prospect for 
an “exceptionally large, if not a bumper, 


the Car Service Division has advised trans- 
portation officers that the Division has se- 
cured a “national defense” stamp for use 
on correspondence with shippers. The 
stamp prints this message: “The national 
defense program has increased the demand 
for freight cars. You may aid this pro- 
gram by increasing the load per car and 
releasing cars promptly.” If orders are 
received for 100 or more, the stamps can 
be furnished to railroads at 50 cents each, 
delivered. 


Senators to Investigate D. & R. G. 
W. Abandonment 


The Senate has adopted Senate Resolu- 
tion 82, introduced by Senator Johnson, 
Democrat of Colorado, which authorizes 
the committee on interstate commerce to 
spend not more than $3,000 to investigate 
and report to the Senate all the pertinent 
facts regarding the recently-authorized 


abandonment by the Denver & Rio Grande 


Western of its branch extending from An- 
tonito, Colo., to Santa Fe, N. Mex. As 
pointed out in the Railway Age of March 
8, page 437, Division 4 of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission has postponed the 
effective date of its order in the case for 
an additional 40 days, thus making the 
effective date of the order April 13. 

Senator Johnson said this week that he 
had been named chairman of a subcom- 
mittee to investigate the case and that 
there would be two other members, one 
Democrat and one Republican. At the 
time of this writing he had named Senator 
Shipstead, Republican of Minnesota, as one 
of the members, but had not decided upon 
the other member. Hearings will be held 
and completed in Colorado before the ef- 
fective date of the order, said the Senator, 
but he felt that the report called for in the 
resolution could not be prepared before 
that time. 

In the meantime, the report on the reso- 
lution by Senator Johnson from the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce favoring its 
adoption was made public. After setting 
out the broad objectives of the proposed 
investigation, the report proceeds to say 
that since the time that the commission’s 
order was entered in the case reports have 
come to the attention of members of the 
committee that were not called to the at- 
tention of members of Division 4 of the 
I. C. C. which had ordered the abandon- 
ment. 

“While it is believed that the reports 
are authentic,” says the report, “the pur- 
pose of the investigation is to establish 
the reliability of these reports and to 
obtain all pertinent facts on the pro- 
posed abandonment and to report thereon. 
Abandonment by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western of this railroad line would sever 
railroad service between two important 
points. The movement of goods, commo- 
dities, and supplies would be hampered. 
Certainly during the present emergency all 
railroad service should be maintained. The 
national defense demands that all possible 
rail facilities be kept serviceable for the 
movement of military supplies.” 


Railroad Retirement Board Annual 
Report 


The total amount of annuities, pension 
and survivor benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act showed a further increase 
during the fiscal year 1940 but at a slower 
rate than in previous years, according to 
the Railroad Retirement Board’s annual 
report released March 20. Total benefits 
payable under the act for the year amount- 
ed to $113,733,000; the increase for the 
1940 over the 1939 fiscal year was 10.1 per 
cent whereas payments in the fiscal year 
1939 were 21.7 per cent above the total for 
the fiscal year 1938. 

The total benefits paid under the retire- 
ment systerr from the beginning of opera- 
tions in 1936 through June 30, 1940, 
amounted to $315,470,000. The unexpected 
balance of the retirement system as of June 
30, 1940, is estimated at $86,901,000 includ- 
ing a reserve of $79,400,000 invested in 3 
per cent Treasury notes. 

The total number of railroad employees 
and their survivors to whom retirement 
benefits were payable from the beginning 
of operations to July 1, 1940, was 221,000. 
This number is made up of 133,000 em- 
ployee annuitants, 48,500 former carrier 
pensioners transferred to the pension rolls 
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of the Board, 6,350 individuals receiving 
survivor or death benefit annuities or both, 
and 32,850 recipients of lump-sum death 
payments. 

The average monthly annuity paid to 
employee annuitants on the rolls of the 
Board at the end of the fiscal year 1940 
was $67.48. The average age at retire- 
ment of employee annuitants who had re- 
ceived annuities as of June 30, 1940, was 
67.2 and the average number of years of 
railroad service on which their annuities 
were based was 27.3. On the same date 
the average monthly pension being paid to 
former carrier pensioners transferred to 
the rolls of the Board was $58.66. The 
average attained age of these pensioners 
wes 75.2 on December 31, 1939. 

Unemployment insurance payments in 
the first year of operation of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act were less 
than anticipated and far below the con- 
tributions collected under the act, the Board 
reports. During the year approximately 
$14,800,000 in benefits was paid to some 
160,700 railroad employees while the 
amount of taxes accruing for the year and 
collected by the end of September was ap- 
proximately $65,470,000, 90 per cent of 
which was credited to the account for 
benefit payments. 

This wide difference between collections 
and payments, the Board’s report states, 
was due in part to the improvement in 
railroad employment conditions; but “the 
relatively low level of benefits provided for 
in the original act was also a factor of ma- 
jor importance.” The act was amended by 
Congress at the close of the year provid- 
ing for substantially higher benefits begin- 
ning November 1, 1940. 

The Board’s annual report contains a 
recommendation concerning benefit rights 
of railroad employees who are drafted or 
who volunteer for service in the armed 
forces. By recent enactment of Congress 
credit toward an annuity under the Retire- 
ment Act has been given for military serv- 
ice performed before January 1, 1937, but 
no provision has been made for those cur- 
rently entering military service either as 
to retirement or unemployment insurance 
credits. As to retirement benefit credits, 
the Board recommends that military service 
be credited as if it were service with em- 
ployers covered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act without, for annuity purposes, 
affecting the average monthly compensa- 
tion. In connection with unemployment in- 
surance, the Board believes that no changes 
should be made in the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to provide military 
service credits. Instead, it thinks that a 
nation-wide system of unemployment al- 
lowances should be provided to cover the 
first year following honorable discharge 
from the armed forces. “This system,” the 
Board states, “would protect all draftees 
and volunteers regardless of their status 
before entering the army; would be all- 
inclusive and simple to administer, and for 
these reasons alone, would appear to be 
preferable “to special adjustments in the 
railroad unemployment insurance system 
and 51 States and territorial unemployment 
insurance systems, 

The Board also reports that its employ- 
ment service for unemployed railroaders is 
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now operating throughout the field offices 
of the Board. These field offices, first 
established for the administration of the 
unemployment insurance system, are func- 
tioning also to assist railroad employees in 
obtaining annuities under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. Applications for annuities 
formerly handled only through the Board’s 
Washington office may now be submitted to 
any field office of the Board. 

The Board’s report contains a valuation 
of the assets and liabilities under the Re- 
tirement Acts as of December 31, 1938. 
The valuation indicated that if the initial 
experience under the acts is characteristic 
of later periods, increased revenues will 
have to be provided for the retirement 
system. The Board recommended that 
there be no immediate increase in taxes 
under the Carriers Taxing Act, however, 
until longer experience was available. It 
suggested further that it might be desirable 
to secure some of the required revenues 
from general taxation rather than from 
specific payroll taxes. 

The foregoing are the same recommenda- 
tions which the Board made in submitting 
to Congress the first report of its Actuarial 
Advisory Committee. As noted in the 
Railway Age of September 7, 1940, page 
340, that committee found that rates under 
the Carriers Taxing Act would have to 
be increased to approximately 11.11 per 
cent if they are to maintain a fund ade- 
quate to support the retirement system set 
up in the Railroad Retirement Act. 


TNEC Research 
Is ‘‘Incredible’’ 
(Continued from page 533) 


particular groups. I have examined the 
issue of ‘Labor’ referred to and it is there 
stated that ‘carrier lobbying organizations 
spent over $189,000,000 in the years since 
the war.’ This statement in ‘Labor’ has 
been answered repeatedly and conclusively 
refuted.” 

“What foundation it has,” continues Mr. 
Pelley, “rests upon certain exhibits, known 
as Exhibits Nos. 3440-3443, introduced into 
the record of the investigation conducted 
pursuant to the authority of S. Res. 71 by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, which had to do 
with the financing, reorganization and con- 
solidation of railroads. Beginning on page 
10,441 of the printed record of the hearings, 
part 23, will be found certain exhibits put 
into the record by the agents of the Senate 
subcommittee, containing certain informa- 
tion collected from railroad files. That 
statement indicates (page 10,442) that in 
the period from 1920 to 1936 the railroads 
spent, for all of their associated activities, 
$182,367,000. The pages following 10,442 
give the details of these expenditures. That 
statement shows that they cover the ex- 
pense for 17 years of all the work done 
by the railroads through the medium of 
committees and ‘associations. It covers a 
vast amount of work which the expef!- 
ence of the ‘railroads indicates can more 
efficiently and economically be done through 
joint action than individually.” 

As an example, Mr. Pelley says that 
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there is included the work done by the 
railroads in connection with the exchange 
of equipment and the repair and return 
thereof, including payment for the use of 
cars delivered to other railroads in ex- 
change; the research work of the Associa- 
tion in the field of equipment and operating 
methods; the formulation of rules for the 
transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles; the work of demur- 
rage and storage bureaus, which have to 
do with the making of demurrage rules 
and the collection of demurrage; investiga- 
tion and work done for fire protection; and 
the work of the traffic bureaus, having to 
do with the investigation of rates and the 
publication of tariffs. This work of the 
trafic bureaus alone, according to the 
A. A. R. president, covers approximately 
$119,400,000, about 65.5 per cent of the 
total. 

“T was given the privilege of making an 
explanation to the subcommittee with re- 
spect to these expenditures and I did so 
in a letter addressed to the subcommittee, 
bearing the date of April 5, 1938, which 
letter was made a part of the record in the 
S. Res. 71 investigation,’ declares Mr. 
Pelley. “This statement was available to 
Mr. Blaisdell, if he had cared to make an 
impartial investigation of the question. In 
that letter, I pointed out that all of the 
work of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, including its expenditures for ad- 
vertising, represented, in the year 1937, no 
more than 74090 of one per cent of the 
total operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads of the country. I pointed out also 
that if you add together the total expense 
of the Association of Railway Executives, 
of the Law Department of the A. A. R. 
and the total expenditures for State Rail- 
road Associations, you would have a figure 
which is no more than $8,000,000 for the 
whole period covered. 

“It will be noted that the $8,000,000 
figure covers the entire expense of the 
Association of Railway Executives. This 
Association dealt with a great many ques- 
tions which had no concern with legis- 
lation. It covers also the entire expense 
of the law department of the present As- 
sociation, the A. A. R. Our law depart- 
ment handles cases before the I. C. C. and 
before the courts and furnishes a medium 
for the consideration of a great many 
questions other than those pertaining to 
legislation. The State Railroad Associa- 
tions, while they do concern themselves 
with legislative activities in the states, per- 
form many other functions. It may be 
safely asserted that the amount expended 
in legislative work, national and _ state, 
consisting principally of bills for printing, 
clerical help and postage, would be a very 
small part of this $8,000,000.” 

Mr. Pelley, near the close of his letter, 
Tfeminds the chairman that Mr. Blaisdell 
did not call on the A. A. R. for any ex- 
planation nor as any testimony given to 
the committee on that subject. 

_ “If this monograph is typical of those 
issued by the agents and employees of the 
committee,” concludes Mr. Pelley, “I say 
with great deference that these reports are 
not worthy of being received by the coun- 
try as having any probative value in solv- 
ing the important problems which the 
committee is considering. I may say that 
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the entire report, so far as it refers to 
railroads, bears evidence of hasty prepara- 
tion and inadequate examination of the 
facts and a degree of bias which is in- 
deed ‘incredible’.” 


Streamlined Trains Boost Florida 
Business 35 Per Cent 


The three streamlined coach trains, 
which were placed in operation between 
Chicago and Florida in December by the 
nine railroads comprising the three routes, 
have increased Chicago-Florida traffic 35 
per cent, compared with the period from 
December 17 to February 28 last year. 
Traffic and earnings of the streamlined 
trains have been maintained at such a high 
level that these trains will be operated 
until May 31, with the possibility that they 
will be made year-round trains. 

The outstanding features of these trains 
are their high earnings, despite a 1% cent 
per mile rate in the south, and their pop- 
ular approval as reflected in their patronage 
and replies of passengers to questionnaires. 
These replies show that about 40 per cent 
of the passengers rode the trains instead of 
automobiles, airplanes and busses. It is 
estimated that the revenues of the three 
trains have averaged about $3.25 per mile 
in the territory where the 2-cent rate ap- 
plies, and approximately $2.25 if the total 
revenue between Chicago and Miami from 
1% and 2 cent rates is divided by the total 
distance between Chicago and Miami. 

The Dixie Flagler, during the period 
from December 17 to March 8, carried 
10,124 passengers, of which 8,465 were 
through, in both directions, between points 
north of Evansville and Florida and 1,659 
were local. Of the 8,465 passengers, 6,525 
were through, in both directions, between 
Chicago and Florida. Of the total, 5,204 
passengers were moved south and 4,920 
were carried north on 28 trips. The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois estimates that 
its portion of the passenger revenue of 
the Dixie Flagler for 28 trips each way, 
based on a 2 cent rate, amounted to 
$48,356, or $3.22 per train mile southbound 
and $2.58 northbound for the 287 miles be- 
tween Chicago and Evansville, Ind. 

The City of Miami, during the period 
from December 18 to March 10, carried 
10,551 passengers, of which 9,745 were 
through, in both directions, between points 
north of Birmingham and Florida, and 
806 were local. Of the 9,745 passengers, 
8,171 were through, in both directions, be- 
tween Chicago and Florida. Of the total, 
5,966 persons were moved south on 29 trips 
and 4,585 were carried north on 28 trips. 
The Illinois Central estimates that its 
portion of the passenger revenue of the 
City of Miami for 28 trips each way, based 
on a 2 cent and a 1% cent rate, amounted 
to $101,933 or $2.63 per train mile for the 
691 miles between Chicago and Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

The South Wind, during the period from 
December 19 to March 12, carried 14,181 
passengers, of which 10,693 were through, 
in both directions, between points north of 
Louisville and Florida, and 3,493 were 
local. Of the 10,693 passengers, 6,941 were 
through, in both directions, between Chi- 
cago and Florida. Of the total, 6,878 pas- 
sengers were moved south and 7,308 were 
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carried north on 28 trips. The Pennsyl- 
vania estimates that its portion of the pas- 
senger revenue of the South Wind for 28 
trips each way, based on a 2 cent rate, 
amounted to $56,436 or $3.47 per train mile 
southbound and $2.97 northbound for the 
313 miles between Chicago and Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

On the first 21 trips of the trains, about 
3,000 passengers replied to questionnaires 
that were distributed. Answers to the 
question, If you had not used this train, 
how would you have traveled?, were as 
follows: 


Dixie Cityof South 
Flagler Miami Wind 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


Automobile .... 24 31 27 
Airplane ...... 12 6 10 
Psa was 7 3 2 
Coach on other 

| ee 21 13 32 
Pullman sleeper 34 27 29 


Answers to the question, What influenced 
you to travel on this train?, showed that 
43 per cent on the South Wind and 10 per 
cent on the Dixie Flagler were influenced 
by advertising. In addition, 43 per cent 
on the South Wind gave such reasons as 
low fares, schedules, new equipment, travel 
bureaus, similar trains on other roads and 
ticket agents. On the Dixie Flagler, 33 
per cent said they used this train because 
of a combination of price, speed, comfort 
and cleanliness; 16 per cent because of a 
saving in time due to the speed of the 
train, 7 per cent out of curiosity and 24 
per cent for 32 different reasons. 


Supply of Box Cars for This Year's 
Crops Reported Ample 


A special report that the estimated sup- 
ply of serviceable box cars will be “ample” 
for this year’s movement of agricultural 
commodities has been made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. Transpor- 
tation needs of grain were given special 
attention because grain makes heavy de- 
mands on railroad facilities during harvest. 
Moreover the same box car equipment re- 
quired for grain is used for most other 
agricultural commodities except fruits, 
vegetables, and livestock. 

Transport needs of farm products are 
expected to be the same this year as last. 
Estimated supplies of box cars will be 
ample for this traffic, it was indicated, 
despite increased competitive demand for 
such equipment by national defense traffic 
and general business, although transporta- 
tion facilities “would become seriously 
congested if the railroads permitted cars to 
be loaded with no assurance of unloading 
space at destination.” Thus some increase 
in storage facilities may be necessary. 

As to the general situation covering the 
transport of both agricultural and non- 
agricultural commodities, the Bureau ex- 
pressed the opinion that “perhaps the 
greatest potential source of additional box 
car capacity can be obtained through 
heavier loading.” Even though “possible 
shortages in steel may seriously curtail 
any proposed plans for new box car con- 
struction this need not be alarming if the 
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railroads take steps to enforce heavier load- 
ing of Lc.l. cars in order to make avail- 
able an important additional supply of 
serviceable box cars for other traffic.” 
Short routeing of cars also was recom- 
mended. 

Considering factors which may distort 
any transportation estimate, the Bureau 
pointed out that in the case of agricultural 
products adverse weather conditions or ex- 
ceptionally favorable ones may change the 
demand situation for box cars in a rela- 
tively short time. Because of the unpre- 
dictable nature of crop condition, it was 
assumed in the Bureau’s study that normal 
conditions will prevail in 1941 and that the 
crop demand for box cars will be normal. 

The Bureau summed up its report with 
the following conclusions : 


1, The estimated supply of serviceable box cars 
available in each quarter of 1941 will be ample 
to meet the estimated demand for such equipment 
for transporting both agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural box car traffic. , 

2. Heavier loading of box cars, particularly of 
lc.l. cars, offers a quickly available source of 
serviceable box cars if the need for additional 
box car equipment above present estimates arises 
in 1941, 

3. Elimination of circuitous routeing of both 
loaded and empty cars could used to increase 
the available supply of equipment. 

4. Effective control of the use of freight car 
equipment is exercised by the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Railroads, 
which has the cooperation of shippers through the 
thirteen Shippers Advisory Boards. If this volun- 
tary control should fail, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has emergency car service powers 
which would provide compulsory control. 

5. Because of insufficient organization to func- 
tion as a unified transportation system, any avail- 
able excess capacity of motor carriers is an 
isolated facility incapable of being directed to the 
most efficient use, 

6. Some provision for increased grain storage 
capacity must be made. Additional commercial 
storage, the use of port storage, and the en- 
couragement of farm storage, are possible means 
of meeting the problem. Of these, farm storage 
for at least that portion of the grain crop in ex- 
cess of present and prospective storage capacity, 
would seem to be the simplest solution. 


I. C. C. Frowns on 
Forwarders Again 
(Continued from page 534) 


do not adhere scrupulously to those 
schedules and give preferences and advan- 
tages to: particular patrons, when deemed 
necessary to attract traffic, (3) that a con- 
siderable number of forwarders have been 
created recently for the specific purpose of 
circumventing regulation under the act, 
particularly under Part II, and (4) that 
ownership or control of forwarders has 
been acquired by carriers and by shippers 
for the purpose of enjoying special ad- 
vantages in transportation.” 

Then comes the general statement of the 
majority view, mentioned at the outset, 
followed by the section-by-section comment 
on the bill. The commission suggested a 
new definition of a freight forwarder, and 
changes designed to insure that collection 
and delivery operations performed for for- 
warders would be treated in the same man- 
ner as those performed by carriers subject 
to Parts I, II, and III. It recommended 
that provisions to exempt certain forward- 
ing operations be eliminated, coming then 
to the aforementioned suggestion that the 
minimum rate rule be omitted. Briefly, 
the bill’s minimum rate rule would prohibit 
a forwarder from maintaining a rate lower 
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than the lowest rate in effect between the 
same points by common carriers by rail- 
road, motor vehicle or water. If the rule 
(an “arbitrary” standard) were eliminated, 
the letter points out, the commission would 
retain full power to prescribe maximum 
or minimum forwarder rates—‘“or the same 
power that it has with respect to carriers 
subject to the act.” 

In connection with its recommendation 
that there be no authorization of joint rates 
between forwarders and carriers, the com- 
mission had this to say: “Joint rates be- 
tween shippers and carriers are anomalous. 
There is no occasion whatever, so far as 
we know, for joint rates between forward- 
ers and carriers subject to Part I or Part 
III, and the only occasion for such rates 
between forwarders and carriers subject 
to Part II is one of expediency. By 
means of joint rates of this character, the 
shipper, i.e., the forwarder, can pay the 
motor carrier compensation in the form of 
a division, which is less than other ship- 
pers pay for like service, and without rais- 
ing questions of unjust discrimination or 
undue preference and prejudice. This 
ought not to be.” 

Accompanying the commission’s recom- 
mendation that the certificate provisions be 
stricken was a suggestion that adequate 
control over the right to engage in for- 
warding business could be provided by mak- 
ing it necessary for forwarders to obtain 
“nontransferable licenses or permits.” 
Previously the letter had asserted that be- 
cause the forwarder “merely uses existing 
facilities that would be available to the 
shipper in any event, no determination of 
public convenience and necessity is neces- 
sary”; and the commission majority see no 
reason why any forwarder, “large or small, 
should be given transferable franchises or 
rights to operate of value in the market, 
thus opening the door to all manner of 
deals and trading.” 

With respect to affiliation of forwarders 
with carriers or ‘shippers, the commission 
thinks that the bill’s merger provisions 
should be rewritten to prohibit the con- 
tinuation after January 1, 1942, of such 
affiliations. Barring a situation wherein a 
forwarder might be controlled “by a group 
of all the carriers whose services it util- 
izes,” the commission still adheres to the 
conclusion that “the public interest re- 
quires that the forwarder be an agency 
independent of carrier control.” It is fur- 
ther of the opinion that “control of for- 
warders by shippers that utilize their serv- 
ices leads to abuses and virtual rebates 
and is contrary to the public interest.” 

In his separate expression Chairman 
Eastman indicated his agreement with the 
view that it would be practicable to com- 
bine forwarder legislation with Part I of 
the act; but he believes the proposed new 
Part IV would “on the whole be more 
satisfactory to all concerned.” In the Lea 
bill, and more particularly in S. 210 intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senators Reed and 
Wheeler, Mr. Eastman finds an “apparent 
effort . . . to avoid any language which 


’ would indicate that freight forwarders have 


the status of common carriers.” Mr. East- 
man has no doubt that “the forwarders 
that undertake to provide transportation 
for shippers from a point of origin to a 
point of destination and assume full re- 
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sponsibility therefor are common carriers 
at common law, quite as much as the ex- 
press companies, whose operations are very 
similar.” He would include the term “com- 
mon carrier” in the bill’s definition of a 
forwarder. On the question of joint rates, 
Mr. Eastman joins with the commission 
majority in recommending that they be 
not authorized. At the same time, how- 
ever, he would permit the carriers to pub- 
lish special rates applicable on forwarder 
traffic; and he would let the present set-up 
continue for a year after the bill’s enact- 
ment in order to afford time for embody- 
ing similar arrangements into motor car- 
rier tariffs. 

Chairman Eastman does not favor elim- 
ination of bill’s certificate provisions; and 
he favors the July 20, 1937, “grandfather” 
date. The latter, he explained, was the 
date of the commission’s first decision hold- 
ing that forwarders are not subject to the 
act. Since that time, it has been pointed 
out, a large number of forwarding agencies 
have been set up for the purpose of cir- 
cumventing the provisions of the act, par- 
ticularly Part II, the Motor Carrier Act. 
Commissioner Mahaffie’s aforementioned 
agreement-in-part with Mr. Eastman does 
not include assent to what the chairman 
had to say about the form of the bill and 
certificates of convenience and necessity. 

Chairman Lea inserted the commission's 
letter and Mr. Eastman’s statement into 
the record of the March 13 session of his 
committee’s hearing on the forwarder bill. 
W. J. H. McEntee, vice-president and 
treasurer of Acme Fast Freight, Inc., 
whose appearance on behalf of the Freight 
Consolidators & Forwarders Institute was 
noted in last week’s issue, was still in 
the witness chair when the hearing re- 
cessed from March 14 until March 18 
Because of interruptions for questions from 
committee members, the Acme vice-presi- 
dent had not finished reading his prepared 
statement; and chairman Lea suggested 
that the remainder of the statement be in- 
serted into the record in order to permit 
John V. Lawrence, general manager of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., to 
appear at the March 18 session. Most of 
the questions directed to Mr. McEntee in- 
dicated the concern of committee members 
as to how the bill would affect various 
specific situations or forwarding operations 
of interest to their constituents. At one 
point the Acme vice-president stepped aside 
for a moment to permit Ervin Manske, 
assistant general traffic manager of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., to state his position in 
favor of legislation regulating forwarders; 
but in opposition to the bill’s minimum-rate 
rule. 

General Manager Lawrence of A. T. A. 
appraised the bill as one which, taken as 
a whole, would be “fair and equitable.” It 
involved, he said, compromises between its 
trucker and forwarder supporters. Among 
other things the truckers feel that if the 
joint-rate provisions stay they want the 
protection of the special minimum-rate rule. 
He would not be willing to leave the mini- 
mum rate matter to the I. C. C. under 
some general provision. In the latter con- 
nection he mentioned fears among truckers 
that the I. C. C., exercising genera! mini- 
mum rate powers, might permit forwarder 
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By Mr. A. D. McDonald president of The Southern 
Pacific Company as reported in the March 13th 
issue of The Wall Street Journal 


















The Southern Pacific Company has recently placed an 
order with the Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 
mit for ten steam streamlined locomotives for service on fast 


: passenger and merchandise freight trains. These locomo- 
of tives are part of a $20,000,000 new equipment program 
be being inaugurated by the railroad to keep abreast of the 
ous increasing transportation requirements. 
pe 
4 During the past five years the Lima Locomotive Works, 
the Incorporated has received five substantial orders for loco- ‘ 
we motives from the Southern Pacific, a telling indication of 
ers the progressive policy that has made this railroad one of the : 


outstanding passenger and freight carriers in the country. ” 
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rates to drop below the level of competing 
truck rates. 

Mr. Lawrence was followed by Charles 
E. Cotterill, counsel for the Middle At- 
lantic States Motor Carrier Conference, 
who stated that his client’s support of for- 
warder legislation contemplated that such 
legislation should embody three provisions, 
i. e., the provision authorizing joint-rates 
with motor carriers; a “rigid, non-dis- 
cretionary” minimum-rate rule; and a stipu- 
lation that the joint-rate provision author- 
ize such rates only in connection with the 
gathering and distribution operations of 
forwarders. Before epitomizing his posi- 
tion in the foregoing fashion, Mr. Cotterill 
had told the committee that the forwarders 
have “sold the motor carrier industry” on 
the idea that it is in the public interest and 
in the interest of the motor carrier indus- 
try to “rig up some scheme” of legalizing 
existing “price concessions” which for- 
warders obtain by reason of their joint-rate 
arrangements with motor carriers. Further, 
Mr. Cotterill called the present set-up one 
in which there were “some aspects” of a 
“subsidy” to forwarders, i. e., without the 
special arrangements with motor carriers 
they would be forced back into their 
original role of big terminal operators. 


Contracts of Contract Carriers 


Making its pending actions in the mat- 
ter confor. with pertinent provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1940, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has vacated and set 
aside thet portion of its outstanding order 
in the Ex Parte No. MC-9 proceeding 
which would have required that contracts 
of contract motor carriers be open to public 
inspection. That phase of the order, orig- 
inally scheduled to become effective April 
1, 1940, was on March 26, 1940, postponed 
“until the further order of the commis- 
sion.” 

Meanwhile, as the present report points 
out, the Transportation Act of 1940 con- 
tains a prohibition against the commission’s 
making publicethe contracts, except as part 
of the record in a formal proceeding 
“where such action is consistent with the 
public interest and except where the con- 
tract appears not to conform to the car- 
rier’s published schedule.” At the same 
time, however, the 1940 act contained an- 
other provision requiring that a contract 
carrier’s schedules must contain the mini- 
mum rates “actually maintained and 
charged.” The latter, the commission said, 
“obviates the necessity for making the car- 
riers’ contracts public, since the minimum 
rates or charges shown in their schedules 
must be actual rather than mere paper 
rates and charges.” The commission will 
still require that the contracts be filed, but 
they will be kept in the confidential files. 

Accompanying the commission’s report 
in the foregoing connection was an order ‘of 
Division 2 in the same proceeding. The 
order reopened the case for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of the promulga- 
tion of a rule or regulation requiring that 
schedules covering services not previously 
described in and covered by the schedules 
already on file, shall be accompanied by 
copies of the actual contracts covering 
such services. Briefs in the reopened pro- 
ceeding will be received until April 14. 
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Kquipment and 
Supplies 





Missouri Pacific Orders Two 
Passenger Trains 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered two 
streamlined trains for service between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colo., placing two 
4,000 hp. Diesel-electric locomotives with 
the Electro-Motive Corporation, and two 
diner-lounge cars, four deluxe coaches, two 
mail cars, two mail-baggage cars and a re- 
serve mail-storage car with the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company. Four spe- 
cially designed Pullman cars will be built 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 25. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue LEHIGH VALLEY is reported to be 
contemplating the acquisition of some small 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives. 


THE New York, Ontario & WESTERN 
is reported to be contemplating the acqui- 
sition of four small Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives. 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN is reported to 
be contemplating building five or six mallet 
type locomotives in the company’s own 
shops. 


THE UNITED STATES NAvy DEPARTMENT 
has awarded an order for three 45-ton, 300 
hp. Diesel-electric locomotives to the H. K. 
Porter Company. Total value of the con- 
tract amounts to $68,750. 


FREIGHT CARS 


B. & O. Orders 1,350 Freight Cars 


The Baltimore & Ohio has placed orders 
for a total of 1,350 freight cars allocating 
1,000 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity to 
the General American Transportation Cor- 
poration, 250 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
to the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company and 100 cement cars of 70 
tons’ capacity to the Greenville Steel Car 
Company. The authorization for 2,400 
freight cars, including the above equip- 
ment, was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 22 and the placing of orders for 
1,000 gondola cars, in the Railway Age 
of March 1. 


THe WESTERN MARYLAND has ordered 
40 covered hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


THE PuHeEtps Donce Corp. has ordered 
80 air-dump cars of 90 tons’ capacity from 
the Differential Steel Car Co. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 8. 


THE SoOuTHERN Paciric has placed 
orders for the 2,500 box cars reported in 
the Railway Age of March 15 as provided 
for in the company’s new equipment pur- 
chasing program, allocating 500 44 ft. box 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity each to the 
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Pressed Steel Car Company, General 
American Transportation Corporation, 
Bethlehem Steel Company and Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company and 
500 50 ft. box cars of 50 tons’ capacity to 
the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Tue WasasH, reported in the Railway 
Age of February 22 as inquiring for 150 
automobile cars, 50 mill-type gondola cars 
and 15 caboose cars, has decided to build 
this equipment in company shops, and is 
now asking for prices on parts. 


THE Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is asking 
for bids, April 4, on two 50-ton box cars 
and one 10,000 gal. tank car for Wickford, 
R. I. and Jacksonville, Fla., and one 50- 
ton box car for Corpus Christi, Tex— 
Schedule 5896. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL is reported to be 
in the market for one 2-car passenger train. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & Louls- 
VILLE is reported to be inquiring for nine 
baggage cars and one mail-baggage car. 


THe Kansas City SOUTHERN is re- 
ported to be in the market for one or two 
rail motor cars. 


Tue SoutH AFRICAN Rartways & Har- 
BOURS are reported in the market for 21 
passenger-train motor coaches comprising 
eleven second-class and ten third-class cars. 


Tue Union Paciric has placed an order 
with the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company for 30 chair cars, 30 80- 
ft. baggage cars and 10 80-ft. baggage-mail 
cars, all of lightweight construction. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 25. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Reaptnc has ordered 200 tons of 
100-Ib. rail from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


Construction 





Tue Unitep STATES WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Engineers Office, St. Louis, Mo., reports 
Longwill-Scott, Inc., of that city as low 
bidder ($19,974) for constructing a rail- 
road spur at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis. 


AtcHison, TopEKA & Santa Fe.—Ap- 
proximately 290 ft. of temporary pile trestle 
is being driven over the Los Angeles river 
on the main line in Los Angeles, Cal. The 
work is being done by railroad forces. 


Union Paciric.—Construction of a new 
126-ft. turntable at Cheyenne, Wyo., has 
just been completed. The new turntable, 
which cost approximately $60,000, replaced 
a 100-ft. turntable, and a deck girder, three 
point bearing type. 


VircInIAN. — A contract has been 
awarded the Ross & White Company, Chi- 
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cago, for a skip-type N. & W. engine coaler 
and a two-track N. & W. type cinder plant 
to be installed at Norfolk, Va. 


WESTERN MARYLAND. — The Ross & 
White Company, Chicago, is constructing 
a 100-ton fireproof gravity sand handling 
plant with steam drying equipment, for 
sanding locomotives on two tracks, at 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Supply Trade 





General American Transportation 
- Corporation 


The annual report of the General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corporation and _ its 
subsidiaries for 1940 shows a net profit oi 
$4,242,404, as compared with $3,214,043 in 
1939. Gross income from sales and rent- 
als amounted to $43,395,673, compared with 
$27,820,624 in 1939, leaving an operating 
profit of $12,833,494. Current assets at the 
end of 1940 amounted to $14,727,090 and 
current liabilities to $5,186,203. 


American Locomotive Company 
Annual Report 


Net profit earned by the American Loco- 
motive Company in 1940, after deprecia- 
tion, taxes and all other charges, amounted 
to $2,850,913, equivalent, after preferred 
stock dividends, to 50¢ per share on the 
767,900 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. The company paid $5 per share (total 
$1,759,805) on preferred dividends in ar- 
rears. The report stated company officers 
were continuing to give thought to some 
plan by which accumulated preferred divi- 
dends of $42.75 per share may be liquidated. 
Significant comparisons follow: 








1940 1939 
Grose S01eS: «5s 50:0 o'ccee $38,438,938 $22,358,740 
Cost of goods sold*..... 34,951,916 23,484,238 
Profit from operations.. $3,487,022 $1,125,498 
Other income (int., etc.) 344,321 360,1 
Other charges ......... 37,151 56,556 
Prov. for federal and 
foreign income taxes. . G45,209 © cadvws 
Prov. for dec. in con- 
version value of Ca- 
nadian subsid. current 
SEMCID voctwecdeucees ~~ ~eeaus 128,453 
$2,850,913 7$950,376 





+ Indicates loss. 
* Includes depreciation as follows: 1940—$917,- 
702; 1939—$895,478. 





1940 1939 
Current assets......... $20,433,366 $17,851,948 
Current liabilities...... 4,475,265 2,854,828 
IO? Was otareiecalcete arole ca 5-1 6-1 
' Unfilled orders at Dec. 31, 
— 1939 
Chiefly for regular 
BEOGs S recsies cca x08 $24,400,000 $12,800,000 
Ordnance & munition 
WOU, .t cetiecwcnececs BIS SO0C06G@ = ecw 





$138,300,000 $12,800,000 
Plant additions necessitated by increased 
production demands, both commercial and 
indirectly connected with national defense 
Programs of the United States and Canada, 
required an expenditure of about $1,300,- 
0. In addition, plants will be augmented 
with facilities directed connected with the 
respective defense programs aggregating 
approximately $7,500,000 which facilities 
will be financed by the respective govern- 
ments who will retain title thereto. 
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William C. Dickerman, chairman of the 
board, stated that the increased volume of 
sales in 1940 was reflected in all divisions 
of the business, but more particularly in 
the steam and Diesel locomotive divisions ; 
that in addition to an increase in domestic 
sales of steam locomotives there was a 
considerable increase in foreign sales; that 
there had been a strong demand for the 
company’s switching locomotives and the 
passenger Diesel locomotive was well re- 
ceived. The report further stated that 
activity of the Diesel division has been 
increased to capacity largely as a result 
of the performance of the company’s Diesel 
engines in the fast passenger locomotives, 
the combination freight and switching loco- 
motives and the switching locomotives. 
The steam locomotive demand remains only 
moderate, but it is expected that when the 
vast production called for by the defense 
program begins to move later this year, 
it will require increased production of 
steam locomotives. 


General Electric Company Annual 
Report 


Net income earned of the General Elec- 
tric Company in 1940, after provision for 
total taxes during the year of $54,943,000, 
amounted to $56,241,083—as compared with 
$41,235,644 in 1939—an increase of 36 per 
cent, and equivalent to $1.95 per share of 
common stock. Dividends of $1.85 per 


common share were paid during the year. 


The company stated that in 1940 for the 
first time in more than a decade, produc- 
tive facilities approached full utilization, 
and that following the announcement of 
the national defense program, the volume 
of orders received increased so rapidly that 
enlargement of capacity of several of the 
company’s plants was undertaken. 

The volume of new business booked in 
1940 amounted to $654,189,642, a total 
greater than that for any previous year 
in the company’s history, and was equiva- 
lent to an increase of 81 per cent over the 
corresponding total for 1939. This re- 
sulted partly from the unusual demand for 
equipment for the defense purposes, for 
which orders amounting to approximately 
$250,000,000 were received, and partly 
from an increase in regular commercial 
business. Shipments billed to customers 
during 1940 amounted to $411,938,259, an 
increase of 35 per cent over the billing 
during 1939, 


D. R. Brehm has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in charge of the Bendix- 
Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
Company’s new office at St. Louis, Mo. 
George S. Blackmore and William H. 
Parish, Jr., will assist Mr. Brehm as 
representatives of the Dallas, Tex. and 
Memphis, Tenn., territories, respectively. 


Newton P. Selover has been appointed 
western sales manager with headquarters at 
Chicago of the locomotive equipment di- 
vision of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc. For the past seven years Mr. 
Selover has represented the locomotive 
equipment division on the Pacific coast with 
headquarters in San Francisco, Cal. 


Clarence C. Rausch, who has been 
affliated with the Dearborn Chemical 
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Company, Chicago, for 20 years, has been 
promoted to assistant vice-president in 
charge of NO-OX-ID sales to railways, 





Clarence C. Rausch 


with headquarters at Chicago. During the 
last 10 years, he has devoted his time to 
the promotion of NO-OX-ID rust pre- 
ventive in the railway industry. Prior 
to his service with the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, he spent four years in the op- 
erating department of the Pennsylvania. 


Marion Law, Jr. has been appointed 
public relations director for the Edward 
G. Budd .Manufacturing Company, 
succeeding W. Howe Sadler who has re- 
signed. Mr. Law has been with the Budd 





Marion Law, Jr. 


Company for two years as a publicity rep- 
resentative and prior thereto was in charge 
of the New York office of the T. W. A. 
News Bureau. 


The Southern Wheel division of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
has effected changes in its organization to 
separate the three functions of operations, 
sales and development. A. H. Elliot, 
vice-president of the division, has been 
placed in charge of development, engineer- 
ing and service. Mr. Elliot graduated from 
the Sheffield Scientific School in 1904 and 
was with the Pennsylvania until 1909, at 
which time he joined the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. He was elected vice- 
president of the Southern Wheel division 
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SEPARATELY CONTROLLED 


Typical comparative valve opening curves 
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Valve Opening Curves 


Attention is directed to the typical valve 
opening curves shown in the accompanying 
charts for four different settings of cut-off. ‘In 
compiling these curves a long travel 14” Piston 
Valve was taken as base. 


1. Note the greatly increased port open- 
ings. The admission opening is increased 
50%, 66%, 80% and 82% respectively for 
the 15, 25, 35 and 50% cut-off positions. The 
exhaust area has been increased 31%. These 
are extremely conservative figures and in the 


majority of cases the percentage of increase 
would be. greater. 


2. Note the prolonged expansion line with 
nearly 100% greater length at cut-offs below 
25%. 

3. Note the fast opening and closing of the 
Poppet Valves indicated by the near vertical 
opening and closing lines. 

4. Note the desirable decrease in com- 
pression as the cut-off is shortened. 
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VALVE EVENTS 
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ns control of the valve events assures the improved cylinder per- 
formance obtained with the Franklin System of Steam Distribution. » » » 
The improvement in valve opening area, as well as the speed. with which 
the valves open and close, the advantages of the late release, and desirably 
controlled compression, are graphically shown in the accompanying charts. 
It will be noted that the length.of expansion is nearly doubled. » » » By 
_ developing this improved method of steam distribution, Franklin Railway 
Supply Company has removed the most important limitation to the develop- 


ment of the steam locomotive. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO es act 
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in 1927. J. T. Talbot has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales. He is 
also vice-president of the Brake Shoe & 
Castings division and has been associated 
with the company since 1920. W. C. 
Appleby has been appointed operating 
manager. Mr. Appleby started with the 
Decatur Car Wheel Company in 1906, 
shortly after graduating from Georgia Tech 
and became a member of the Southern 
wheel organization when the Decatur Com- 
pany was taken over. J. B. Spencer has 
resigned as vice-president of the Southern 
Wheel division to devote all his time to 
the Ramapo Ajax division, of which he is 
president. 


OBITUARY 


Henry S. Mann, who retired as district 
sales manager of the Standard Stoker 
Company, Inc., Chicago, on March 1, 
1939, died in that city on March 16 of a 
heart ailment. He was born in New 
Hampshire on September 23, 1865, and en- 
tered railway service on the Old Colony. 
Later he was employed on the Wabash, the 
Illinois Central and the Northern Pacific 
following which he served as service en- 
gineer of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company and western manager of the 
Metal & Thermit Corporation. He re- 
signed from the latter position in 1924 to 
become district sales manager of the Stand- 
ard Stoker Company, Inc. 


William T. Bennison, a railroad con- 
tact officer of the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, died March 16 after 
a protracted illness. He was 50 years of 
age. Mr. Bennison graduated from Syra- 
cuse University in 1913 and entered the 





William T. Bennison 


employ of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, where he later became en- 
gineer of tests. During his subsequent 
business career he was assistant mechanical 
engineer and later, development and service 
engineer of the Locomotive Feedwater 
Heater Company (now the Superheater 
Company), equipment engineer with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and assistant chief engineer of 
the Corning Glass Company. He joined 
the Budd Company in 1933 to help produce 
the first Diesel-electric stainless - steel 
Zephyr. Mr. Bennison was a member of 
the New York Railroad Club and the 
Western Railway Club. 
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Akron, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN. — 
Merger.—In reporting, in the Railway Age 
of March 8, that the circuit court of ap- 
peals at Cincinnati, Ohio, had upheld a plan 
to reorganize the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown and the Northern Ohio into 
one company, it was erroneously stated 
that appeal from the district court’s action 
had been taken by the A. C. & Y. The 
appeal was made by the Railroad Credit 
Corporation. 


BattimorE & Ont0.—Abandonment by 
the Confluence & Oakland—The Con- 
fluence & Oakland and the Baltimore & 
Ohio, respectively, have been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a line and the op- 
eration of a line extending from Con- 
fluence & Oakland Junction, Pa., south to 
Kendall, Md., 19.8 miles. Necessity for the 
abandonment of the line is occasioned by 
the construction by the federal government 
of a flood-control dam and reservoir on 
the Youghiogheny River which will cause 
the inundation of a large part of the line. 

A coal company, the principal shipper 
on the line, argued that the branch should 
be relocated, but the War Department, 
which is constructing the dam, preferred 
to buy the track at a salvage price rather 
than to relocate it. A majority of. Di- 
vision 4 agreed with this view, while Com- 
missioner Miller, concurring, thought that 
the coal company, which, the evidence 
showed, would be forced out of existence 
because of higher freight rates, should be 
given “equitable relief” .. . “directly be- 
cause relocation of the tracks is not 
justified.” 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Reorgani- 
sation—The full Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a seven to four decision, 
has affirmed a recent decision of Division 
4 which had denied a petition of the debtor 
company asking that it fix a maximum 
limit of allowance for expenses for its ap- 
peal to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals from a decision of the District 
Court approving the commission’s final 
plan of reorganization for this company 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 
Details of Division 4’s decision and Com- 
missioner Porter’s dissent were given in 
the Railway Age of January 18, page 199. 

Chairman Eastman and Commissioner 
Porter each wrote separate dissents, which 
Commissioners Aitchison and Alldredge 
joining in the latter’s opinion. After point- 
ing out that if the commission were to 
fix the maximum limits of funds allow- 
able for an appeal, the judge in charge 
of the reorganization was not required to 
allow any of the funds if he did not see 
fit, Chairman Eastman went on to declare 
that on the other hand, if the commission 
refused to fix the maximum limits, the 
judge is thereafter precluded from making 
any allowance, “even if he is of the opinion 
that the expenses are a proper charge 
against the estate.” 

“T am reluctant,” concludes the chairman, 
“to reach the conclusion that the expense of 
securing a determination by the highest 
authority of whether the plan of reor- 
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ganization is or is not in accord with aw 
is not a proper charge against the estate. 
And I am still more reluctant, as one of 
those who joined in the adoption of the 
plan, to do anything which may hel; to 
bar the way to such an appeal. I rex‘ize 
that the denial of the petition before tis js 
without prejudice to its renewal ‘at such 
a time as the debtor is prepared to show 
actual expenses incurred and the resulting 
benefit to the estate,’ but a denial of such 
a petition at this stage might easily pre- 
vent this later state from ever leing 
reached.” 

“Tn cases such as this, where we have 
held that in the reorganization of the 
property, stock once having a value of 
hundreds of millions of dollars is to be 
totally disregarded,” writes dissenter Por- 
ter, “we should not indulge in superfine, 
specious, legal refinements to prevent or 
place obstacles in the way of a review oi 
our conduct by the higher courts. True, 
the majority holds that if by some hook 
or crook, parties are able to perfect their 
appeal, then at some future time when the 
exact amount expended is known, they may 
come to us and have the amount determined 
‘and the resulting benefit to the estate.’ 
This last is a matter wholly for the courts, 
and the former is a striking illustration 
of the old adage of locking the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen.” 

Commissioner Porter would have the 
commission fix a lump-sum maximum 
limit of $18,000, within which the court 
may authorize the debtor’s trustee, upon 
such showing of necessity for, or proof 
of, the expenditures as the court may re- 
quire, to pay out for such an appeal to 
the higher court. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Annual 
Report—The 1940 annual report of this 
road shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $359,843, a decrease of 
$96,808 as compared with net income in 
1939. Selected items from the income ac- 
count follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING se 
REVENUES $127,233 $31,772 
Maintenance of way 21,558 44,531 
Maintenance of - 
equipment 44,896 44,174 
Transportation—Rail 110,608 +1,014 
ToTAL OPERATING s 
EXPENSES 188,061 +10,253 
Operating ratio 147 +39 
Net Loss FROM 
OPERATIONS 60,828 +42,026 
Railway tax accruals 858,338 +11,287 
Net rents 2,188,665 —58,743 
Net RAILway . 
OPERATING INCOME 1,269,497 - 112,056 
Other income 2,096,938 1,332 
Torat INcoME "3,366,436 -113,388 
Interest on funded debt 2,921,514 ~28,017 
Tora Fixep CuHarces 2,945,449 -17,115 
Net INcoME $359,843 -$96,808 
Disposition of net 
income: 
Income balance trans- é 
ferred to profit and loss $359,843 -$96,808 


CHESTERFIELD & LANCASTER.—JDiscon- 
tinuance of Service—All train service was 
discontinued on this short line effective 
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The initial standardization of Arch Brick 
shapes and sizes and Arch tube spacing was 
the work of the American Arch Company. 


It is a work that goes forward constantly and 
saves the Stores and Mechanical Departments 
a vast amount of trouble. 


The easiest solution to many a locomotive 
Arch engineering difficulty would be to use a 
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special brick shape. But this the American 
Arch Company is willing to do only as a last 
resort. Over 50% of all Arch Brick is covered 
by 6 separate patterns. 


The insistence of American Arch Company on 
adhering to standards has simplified the work 
of the Storekeeper and Maintenance Man. It 
is only one of the many ways in which Ameri- 
can Arch Company is serving the railroads. 


THERE'S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 
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midnight,; March 19. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the road 
to abandon operation, according to the 
Railway Age of January 25, page 234. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a branch line ex- 
tending from Blackwell Junction, Wisc., to 
Blackwell, 3.3 miles. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—Bonds. 
—This company has awarded an issue of 
$3,000,000 of bonds, due 1971, to the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, follow- 
ing competitive bidding in which investment 
banking houses competed. The insurance 
company offered 100, plus a premium of 
$149, for securities bearing an interest rate 
of 2.60 per cent. The proceeds of the sale 
will be used to retire outstanding preferred 
stock as of July 1 at 105. 


DututH, SoutH SHORE & ATLANTIC.— 
Remuneration of Co-trustee-—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered that beginning February 1, 
Sigurd Ueland shall be paid at the rate 
of $10,000 per year for his part time serv- 
ices as co-trustee and as counsel for the 
trustees in this company’s reorganization 
proceedings under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


Erre.—Annual Report.—The 1940 annual 
report of this road shows net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $14,263, as 
compared with a net deficit of $1,449,521 in 





1939. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $86,606,612 +$5,389,249 
Maintenance of way 7,722,501 +363,005 
Maintenance of 
equipment 16,054,071 -67,094 
Transportation 32,587,266 +1,854,056 





ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


61,662,045 
Operating ratio 71.20 


+2,289,135 
-1.90 





Net REVENUE FROM 




















OPERATIONS 24,944,566 +3,100,113 
Railway tax accruals 6,984,241 +222,384 
Railway operating 

income 17,960,325 42,877,729 
Net rents—Dr. 4,106,329 +487 ,868 
Net Raitway 

OPERATING INCOME 13,853,996 +2,389,860 
Other income 1,071,221 —49,645 
Totat INCOME 14,925,217 +2,340,215 
Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 1,454,709 +289,905 
Interest on funded debt 12,224,209 +186,538 
Torat Fixep CHarces 13,963,572 +365,136 
Net INcoME $14,263  +$1,463,784 





ILt1no1s CENTRAL.—Abandonment by the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in Finance Docket No. 12548, has issued an 
order permitting the physical abandonment 
of the line between Greenville, Miss., and 
Riverside Junction to become effective im- 
mediately but had retained jurisdiction un- 
til such a time as there is a final determina- 
tion by the Supreme Court of its authority 
over labor protection matters in abandon- 
ment cases. (As noted in last week’s issue, 
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a special three-judge United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
has decided that the commission has such 
authority. This notice would indicate that 
the commission will probably take an ap- 
peal in the case so that a final determina- 
tion may be had.) . 

As pointed out in the Railway Age of 
March 8, page 442, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
had asked the commission to retain juris- 
diction in the case until its labor protec- 
tion authority had been ascertained. Later 
Division 4 granted this request and post- 
poned the effective date of the order for 
30 days, making that date 70 days from 
January 25. Then the railroad asked that 
the order be made effective immediately 
insofar as the physical abandonment was 
concerned, since there had been no dis- 
agreement in Division 4 on this point, and 
that the commission retain jurisdiction. 
This latter petition was granted, as was 
pointed out above, thus permitting the rail- 
road to abandon the line immediately, since 
the 40 days from January 25 has already 
expired. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—New 
Director —-General Benedict Crowell, presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and during the first World 
War, assistant secretary of war and di- 
rector of munitions, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Nickel Plate. He fills the 
vacancy caused by the death last No- 
vember of Earl Bailie, of New York. 


New York, New Haven & Harrtrorp. 
—Reorganization expenses—Fees and ex- 
penses aggregating $2,231,572 incurred in 
reorganization proceedings of this road 
were sought in 39 petitions for accounts 
filed with Examiner H. H. Wilkinson, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at a 
hearing in Boston, Mass., on March 18. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Bonds of the Pa- 
cific Electric—The Pacific Electric has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $6,000,000 of five 
per cent collateral trust bonds, to be ex- 
changed, together with cash, for first 
mortgage gold bonds of the Pacific Elec- 
tric which will be due January 1, 1942, and 
for first mortgage gold bonds of the Cali- 
fornia Pacific due July 1, 1941. The hold- 
ers of the bonds will get 20 per cent in cash 
and 80 per cent in new bonds. The new 
bonds will be dated July 1, 1941, and will 
mature January 1, 1957. 

At the same time the Pacific Electric 
has asked authority under an open mort- 
gage to issue $7,500,000 of refunding 
mortgage, 50-year, five per cent gold bonds, 
series A, to be dated September 1, 1911, 
to mature September 1, 1961, and to be 
used as collateral for the collateral trust 
bonds. The Southern Pacific has asked 
authority to assume liability for both issues 
of bonds. 


Wasasu.—Reorganization Plan Filed. 
The receivers have filed with the federal 
district court in St. Louis and with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington a modified plan of reorganization 
for this company. The Pennsylvania has 
agreed, subject to authorization by the com- 
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mission, to purchase Wabash comnion 
stock, provided that not less than 50 per 
cent of the voting shares put in escrow are 
made available for purchase. Under the 
amended plan, the Pennsylvania could pur- 
chase a maximum of 65 per cent conivol, 
but this would depend on how much new 
common stock the present bondholders are 
willing to release in return for a cash set- 
tlement. It would cost the Pennsylvania 
$7,626,000 to buy all the new common stock 
to be issued, and $5,800,000 if only 50 per 
cent were purchased. The following are 
the principal changes made in the amended 
plan: 

1. Parity of treatment is to be given the 
receivers’ certificates, series A and series 
B, necessitating an increase from $4,491,411 
to $4,533,206 in the amount of serial col- 
lateral 1%4 per cent notes which are al- 
located to these certificates for 50 per cent 
of the principal of their respective claims, 
the balance being adjusted through the 
issue of 75 per cent in new first four 
per cent bonds and 25 per cent in four 
per cent income bonds, series A. 

2. Interest on all receivers’ certificates, 
part of which was to be funded under the 
revision dated December 6, 1940, is to be 
paid in cash. 

3. The holders of first lien terminal four 
per cent bonds are to receive 50 per cent 
of their claim in new first four per cent 
bonds and 50 per cent in series A income 
bonds. 

4. The allocation to holders of refunding 
and general mortgage bonds of $8,895,623 
of series B income bonds remains un- 
changed; the amount of new preferred 
stock which they are to receive is reduced 
from $31,134,678 to $22,239,056, and the 
number of shares of common stock (taken 
at $100 each) is correspondingly increased, 
provision being thus made for the full 
principal of and accrued interest on the 
refunding and general mortgage bonds. 

5. Lastly, the plan provides that the new 
common stock, consisting of 598,186 shares 
without par value, is to be placed in escrow 
subject to sale, unless withdrawn by the 
parties entitled to receive it under the 
plan, to the holders of preferred and com- 
mon stock of the present company at 
$12.75 per share. Of the purchase price of 
the stock sold for present holders of re- 
funding and general mortgage bonds $11.75 
a share would be paid to the seller and $1 
a share would be paid to the reorganization 
managers. 


WitkEs-BarrE & EASTERN.—Remucra- 
tion of Trustee and Counsel—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered that Joseph P. Jennings, trustee, 
and Leo W. White, counsel, shall be paid 
at the rates of $3,600 and $3, 000, respec- 
tively, for their services for a period of 
three months from March 1, in this com- 
pany’s reorganization proceedings under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Dividends Declared 


Wheeling & Lake Erie. —$1. pe, payable April 
1 to holders of record March 2 


Average Prices of Site and Bonds 


Last Last 
; f Mar.18 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.26 29.16 31.02 
Average price of 20 repre- 59.73 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.10 63.38 58.7 
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IN BUYING BOILER FEED APPARATUS | 
_ FOR LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS 








How do they operate — with live 


or exhaust steam? 









9 Do they amortize their cost 
through savings in fuel and 





water? 









3 Does their use increase sus- 
tained drawbar pull? 









4 Have they continually moving 
parts? 









5) Have they ease of operation? 






6 What is their efficiency of oper- 


ation? 








Before you buy, write for par- 
ticulars on the Elesco exhaust 

steam injector .. . the type of 7 
exhaust steam injector on more 
than 20,000 locomotives through- 
out the world. Information cheer- ‘ 
fully given—no obligation. 


What is their initial cost? 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Col. John W. Wheeler, executive as- 
sistant on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been granted a leave of absence, and is now 
commanding the 113th Engineers Combat. 
38th Division, at Camp Shelby, Miss. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Richard J. Leimer, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics since 
1925, has retired after a service of more 
than 30 years with that Bureau. He was 
born in Trenton, N. J., on June 29, 1880, 
and joined the B. R. E. statistical staff in 
November, 1910, shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau. He was appointed as- 
sistant director in 1925, remaining in that 
position until his retirement. 


OPERATING 


O. J. Meisner, Jr., superintendent of 
the Savannah & Atlanta, has been appointed 
superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters as before at Savannah, Ga. 


L. V. Thomas, dispatcher on the Union 
Pacific at La Grande, Ore., has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster, with headquarters 
. at Spokane, Wash. 


H. H. Maxwell has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Iowa-Nebraska-Wyom- 
ing division of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding Harry M. Peyton, who 
retired on March 1. 


T. J. Timper and P. B. Anderson, 
supervisor and engineer, respectively, in 
the industrial department of the Missouri 
Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., have been pro- 
moted to industrial agents, with the same 
headquarters. 


I. H. Richards, assistant general yard- 
master on the Chesapeake & Ohio, has 
been appointed terminal trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Ashland, Ky., succeeding 
L. F. Cabell, whose death on February 11 
was reported in the Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 22. 


W. R. Galloway, Jr., trainmaster on 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Eastern division of the Alton, with head- 
quarters at Bloomington, IIl., succeeding 
Clarence W. Bearden, who retired on 
March 15. Mr. Bearden was born at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., on February 12, 1880, and 
attended business college. He entered rail- 
way service in 1896 as a station helper on 
the Southern, later serving as agent at Cow- 
pens, S. C., operator at Spartanburg and 
Charlotte, N. C., and car distributor at 
Greenville, S. C. In 1901 he went with 
the Chicago & Alton (now the Alton) as 
a dispatcher and two years later was pro- 
moted to chief dispatcher. In 1909 Mr. 
Bearden was advanced to trainmaster and 
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later to assistant superintendent and super- 
intendent. On March 1, 1916, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters at Bloomington, and in 
January, 1929, he was further advanced to 
general superintendent, with the same head- 
quarters. In August, 1931, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Eastern di- 
vision, which position he held until his re- 
tirement. 


TRAFFIC 


John E. McIntyre has been appointed 
agricultural agent for the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Moncton, N. B. 


C. O. Miller, freight claim agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., has also been appointed 
chief special agent, to succeed M. Welsh, 
who has been appointed chief special agent 
—advisory. 


O. E. Schultz has been appointed chair- 
man of the Coal and Coke committee of 
the Trunk Line Association, succeeding 
Joseph Weed, who has been relieved, at 
his own request, from the duties of that 
position, and has been appointed coal traf- 
fic consultant of the association. 


E. C. Brown, rate clerk on the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville (Monon), has 
been promoted to general agent, passenger 
department, at Chicago. F. E. Cannon, 
general agent at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has been appointed general southeastern 
freight agent at Atlanta, Ga., and J. A. 
Reichley, traveling freight agent at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at Winston-Salem, succeeding 
Mr. Cannon. 


L. S. Cook, general agent, freight de- 
partment, for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at El Paso, Tex., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent 
at Denver, Colo., succeeding J. W. E. 
Trefz, whose promotion to perishable 
freight traffic manager at Chicago, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of March 8. 
S. L. Lewis, traveling freight agent at 
San Antonio, Tex., has been advanced to 
general agent at El Paso, replacing Mr. 
Cook. 


F. F. Robinson, general agent for the 
Union Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to general freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., 
succeeding Louis Motter, who retired be- 
cause of ill health on February 28, and 
Walter W. Hott, traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Detroit, Mich., has been 
advanced to general agent at St. Louis, re- 
placing Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson entered the service of the 
Union Pacific in 1905 as an office boy at 
Kansas City, Mo., and after several years 
as a clerk in the traffic department at 
Kansas City, became a freight traffic agent 
in 1920. In March, 1926, he was promoted 
to general agent at Tulsa, and on February 
1, 1933, he was transferred to St. Louis. 

Mr. Motter was born in St. Joseph and 
entered railway service as a clerk in the 
traffic department of the Union Pacific at 
St. Joseph in 1909. During the first 
World War, he served in the U. S. Army, 
returning to the traffic department in St. 
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Joseph in 1919 as chief clerk. From 1922 
to December, 1928, Mr. Motter held variou: 
supervisory positions in the freight traffic 
department in Omaha and on January 1, 
1929 was prdmoted to general freight and 
passenger agent at St. Joseph. 


Charles E. Barry, whose appointment 
as manager of a newly created foreign 
freight department of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was announced in the Railway Age 
of March 15, was* born in Muskegon, 





Charles E. Barry 


Mich., and attended Loyola College and 
Lewis Institute in Chicago. Mr. Barry is 
the son of the former president of the 
Barry Steamship Line, and for many years 
has served various lines operating on the 
Great Lakes, including the Goodrich Line, 
the Shawmuth Steamship Company of 
Boston, the United American Steamship 
Company and the Caldwell Shipping Com- 
pany in charge of the freight traffic de- 
partments. 


William B. Futral, assistant general 
freight agent on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
been promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Little Rock, 





William B. Futral 


Ark., succeeding John M. Spann, whose 
promotion to freight traffic manager in 
charge of solicitation, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was announced in the Railway 
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Keep Power on the Road 


Tix Wear-resisting properties of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON are helping many railroads to maintain maximum locomotive 


efficiency for an unusual low maintenance cost. 


Performance records show that the power equipped with H S$ G| Wearing 
Parts spends less time in the roundhouse — makes more trips per month 


— handles trains better.and consumes less fuel. 


Maintenance records and inspection reports prove that these locomotives 
require less attention and can be depended upon to turn in maximum 


monthly mileage. 


*  HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Age of March 8 J. O. Younger, gen- 
eral agent at New Orleans, La., has been 
advanced to assistant general freight agent 
at Oklahoma City, replacing Mr. Futral, 
and Carl Rawls, commercial agent at 
Alexandria, La., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at New Orleans, relieving Mr. 
Younger. 

Mr. Futral was born at Fort Smith, Ark., 
on June 19, 1902, and entered railway serv- 
ice in June, 1919, as a station helper on the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Alta Loma, 
Tex., and later served as a clerk in the 
office of the superintendent of transportation 
at Houston, Tex., and a clerk in the office 
of the superintendent at DeQuincy, La. 
On October 15, 1923, he went with the 
Southern Pacific as a roadmaster’s clerk at 
Lake Charles, La., and on September 16, 
1924, he went with the Rock Island as 
secretary to the superintendent and car 
distributor at Fort Worth, Tex. On June 
15, 1931, Mr. Futral was appointed travel- 
ing freight agent at Amarillo, Tex., and 
five years later he was promoted to division 
freight agent at that point. On January 
1, 1938, he was advanced to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Oklahoma City, the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


J. E. Goodwin, general foreman in the 
Missouri Pacific shops at Little Rock, Ark., 
has been promoted to master mechanic on 
the International-Great Northern at San 
Antonio, Tex. 


The headquarters of John Gogerty, 


- superintendent of motive power and ma- 


chinery for the Eastern district of the 
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Union Pacific, have been transferred from 
Omaha, Neb., to Cheyenne, Wyo. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


W. A. Kingman, office engineer on the 
Eastern lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, has been promoted to district 
engineer of the Western district of the 
Eastern lines, with headquarters as before 
at Topeka, Kan., succeeding John L. 
Starkie, who has been transferred to Gal- 
veston, Tex. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Major Edwin W. Peterson, general 
storekeeper of the Bangor & Aroostook, 
with headquarters at Derby, Me., has been 
called for active duty for one year with 
the Railway Section, Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL 


C. T. Sills, assistant director of public 
relations of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, has been appointed advertising 
manager, a newly created position, with 
headquarters as before at Denver, Colo. 
Matters of publicity and public relations 
will continue to be handled by George F. 
Dodge, director of public relations. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Hewitt Sisson, former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Raritan River, with 
headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., died on 
March 13 after a long illness at his home 
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in Tenafly, N. J., at the age of 74. Mr. 
Sisson retired in October, 1939, after 47 
years of service. 


Edward E. Dore, who served in 1965 
and 1906 as president and general manager 
of the Chicago, Peoria & Western (a 
switching road) and the Illinois Valley 
Belt (no longer in operation) with head- 
quarters in Chicago, died at the St. Eliza- 
beth’s hospital in that city on March 13, 
Mr. Dore also served from 1902 to 1906 
as vice-president of the Crystal Car Line 
and from 1916 to 1936 as secretary and 
treasurer of the International Transit Com- 
pany at Chicago. 


Peter F. Frenzer, who retired on De- 
cember 31, 1938, as superintendent of 
telegraph of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., died in that city 
on March 16. Mr. Frenzer was born in 
Omaha, and entered the service of the 
Western Union at Omaha on July 29, 1881, 
as a messenger and check boy. On No- 
vember 1, 1883, he went with the Sioux 
City & Pacific (now part of the Chicago 
& North Western) as a telegraph operator, 
and on January 1, 1884, he went with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as an oper- 
ator on the Western division. In May, 
1886, he re-entered the service of the 
Western Union at Omaha. Mr. Frenzer 
entered the service of the Union Pacific 
on October 26, 1890, and on May 6, 1908, 
he was advanced to manager of the tele- 
graph department. On August 10, 1914, 
he was promoted to superintendent of tele- 
graph, and on April 16, 1931, his jurisdic- 
tion was extended to include the entire sys- 
tem. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 137 Class I Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1941 AND 1940 


United States 





Eastern District 


Southern District 


Western District 





—_——— Hw oe —-* = i A aay of" A oy 
Item 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Miles of road operated at close of 
Mitt. 5 ac605 nckuueeuke seen scee's 232,441 233,130 57,267 57,412 44,241 44,385 130,933 131,333 
Revenues: 
RINE: JD. vogwen $05 census sssane $309,580,453 a > 134,018 $135,862,260 $125,941,866 $65,170,467 $59, my 513 $108,547,726 $97,571,639 
PAE Sc als was seus apes e 40,158,615 079, 204 20,817,805 19,589,944 7,305,527 725 12,035,283 10,341, 535 
1 SER ER SE Te Ee eee ae as 8,390,508 8088 S64 3,165,297 3,040,044 1,470,524 lf 434° ,247 3,754,687 3,611,273 
TES Ginn c aks eae s seks thus as 3,405,839 3,577,228 1,213,834 1,459,757 768,480 "799, 402 1,423,525 1,318,069 
All other operating revenues ..... 15,838,775 14,763,109 8,008,707 7,436,968 2,133,696 1,962,500 5,696,372 5,363,641 
Railway operating revenues . 377, 374,190 345,639,123 169,067,903 157, 468, 579 76,848, 694 69,964,387 131,457,593 118,206,157 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 36,737,443 33,945,314 15,440,600 13,909,151 7,639,414 7,126,501 13,657,429 12,909,662 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 74,217,719 68,978,746 34,900,758 32,087,262 14,050,674 13,476,957 25,266,287 23, 414, 527 
BERING. ods 55:%:s:0 3.055 50's 600% 6s ° 8,875,257 8,824,224 3,151,215 3,141,024 1,831,741 1,823,151 3,892,301 ou 360, 049 
Transportation—Rail line ........ 133,970, 077 130,850,092 61, 722, 506 60,814,158 23,492,795 23,007,995 48,754,776 47,027,939 
Transportation—Water line ..... . 9817 519,044 22 Moweleeis: | Rastogi ©) | Miareteratars 566,295 519,044 
Miscellaneous operations ....... = 3,671,158 3,453,092 14 619° 697 1,538,692 635,611 600,412 1,415,850 1,313,988 
ee ee ee 11,108,386 11,045, ne 4,413, 716 4,361,418 2,183,812 2,138,466 4,510,858 4,545,516 
Transportation for investment—Cr, 179,975 "21 9, 936 2. 249 50,893 39.590 47,592 118,136 121,451 
Railway operating expenses .... 268,968,882 257,395, 976 121,228,765 115,800,812 49,794,457 48,125,890 97,945,660 93,469,274 
Net revenue from railway operations 108,405,308 88,243,147 47,839,138 41,667,767 27,054,237 21,838,497 33,511,933 24,736,883 
Railway tax accruals ......... c0vee 35,519,068 31,243,291 14,921,047 13,151,273 8,881,223 7,222,906 11,716,798 10,869,112 
Railway operating income ...... 72,886,240 56,999,856 32,918,091 28,516,494 18,173,014 14,615,591 21,795,135 13,867, 771 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... . 7,798,887 8,378,341 3,539,548 4,208,313 436,807 511,761 3,822,532 3,658,267 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 2,729,946 2,608,705 1,531,273 1,577,384 307,551 81,905 891,122 949,416 
Net railway operating income .. 62,357,407. 46,012,810 27,847,270 22,730,797 17,428,656 14,021,925 17,081,481 9,260,088 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cen Ce eeeeeereeeseesesseseeses 71.3 74.5 71.7 73.5 64.8 68.8 74.5 79.1 
Depreciation included in operating ex- 
DENOD asbh os ccs snc eesccens coe 17,656,805 16,871,614 7,738,445 7,312,483 3,566,028 3,403,885 6,352,332 6,155,246 
Pay We EOE ences s dvns.e seen . 10,049,976 9,636,701 4,484,136 4,331,754 1,816,818 1,766,929 » 3,749,022 3,538,018 
PATE IE REIS oo os nck seca hob cwae 25,469,092 21,606,590 10,436,911 8,819,519 7,064,405 5,455,977 7,967,776 7,331,094 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 








